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Friendly Words Through the 


Tron Steve 


HE Iron Curtain is a misnomer. The Iron Sieve should be our name 

for the fence now separating the Soviet Union and its captive satellites 
from the rest of the world. For the news and influence of the Western way of 
life, with all its good points and bad, do seep through into Russia. And the 
tidings of such influence, along with other sidelights of life in the vast land 
of the Soviets, do reach us via the many channels of communication that no 
dictatorship can plug, no censorship can cut, no propaganda on either side 
of the Sieve can distort. 

The language itself as the prime medium of communication is a witness 
that will not be silenced. No matter how censored and innocuous it may ap- 
pear, the Russian Janguage of today continues to bear telltale marks of 
Western influence. Anglo-American words and expressions, a wide range of 
them now to be found in the Russian tongue, are particularly striking. Some 
of these linguistic roots are so well assimilated into the Russian speech and 
writing, so changed in their outward form, that we can hardly spot them as 
borrowings from America or England. Yet loan words of that origin they 
are, unmistakably. 

While a number of these loan roots, words and expressions are old, many 
are of a more recent importation. The process of this acculturation goes on 
incessantly. Some of us may not be too proud of at least a few of these 
gifts to the Soviet Russians. Disliking the Kremlin brand of government, 
we may yet sympathize with Stalin’s effort to ban certain American en- 
croachments upon the life and speech of his subjects. Those of us, for in- 
stance, who prefer classical music to every other kind of instrumental noise 
may not blame Uncle Joe too much when he orders his press to scold Leonid 
Utesov for playing so much dzhahz and bluyz. 

But jazz, blues, swing, boogie-woogie and other modern cacophonies of 
American origin are apparently more powerful than our and Stalin’s choices 
in music and dancing. Even after Utesov’s “ideological scantiness” was 
attacked in the Soviet press late in the summer of 1946, he smilingly went 
on directing his dzhahz-bahnd before enthusiastic Soviet audiences. Just so, 
twenty and ten years earlier, the Moscow press sternly admonished those 
musicians and dancers who were wont to charlstonit’ (play or dance the 
Charleston), to fohkstrohtirovat’ (to foxtrot) or to try the blek-bohttom. Just 
so the American tunes and dances of that era survived among the Soviets 
until fashion brought other novelties from overseas. Life is stronger than 
either classical taste or a party line, indeed! 
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Today clearly American in origin are such Russian usages as dahncing 
for dancing hall, gherls, for American ladies of the chorus, moozykal’naya 
komediya or musical comedy instead of the more traditional operetta 
(which was of nineteenth century West European influence). The older 
word kloun for clown is of British origin, as is Muyzik-Kholl introduced in 
the 1920’s for a Leningrad theater. Here too the sporadic edict of the 
Kremlin has so far done little to slay the admiration of the Soviet pleasure- 
seekers for foreign-style amusements. Even if no more gherls from abroad 
are given Muscovite theatrical contracts, their memory is alive and tender 
among their Soviet fans and the homespun Slav imitation of their charms is 
never entirely eliminated from the Red stage. 

But it is the Soviet government itself that actually encourages another 
stream of imports in the realm of recreation—sports. The greatest of mod- 
ern Soviet sports is footbol, and it stems from England. It first came to 
Czarest Russia in the 1890’s; it truly caught on shortly after the abortive 
revolution of 1905. Please note this latter connection: one Marxist expla- 
nation of the time was that British managers of certain Russian factories 
deliberately taught the soccer game to their Russian workers—to take 
their minds from strikes and other revolutionary activities. 

The facts of the case are somewhat different. In the early 1900’s several 
British firms in Moscow and St. Petersburg had teams composed of their 
own English employees, and in Odessa some English residents played 
soccer with crewmen of English freighters coming to that busy port. To 
such games Russian schoolboys and workers strayed as interested onlookers 
and were soon infected with the craze. First under Englishmen’s guidance, 
later completely on their own, they formed footbolnyie komandy, and these 
football teams spread all over Russia in no time at all. After 1918 the Soviet 
government took over the game, making it a nationalized as well as a 
national pastime. Today’s best teams, called ““Dynamo” after the Moscow 
factory originally providing Russia’s hardiest players, are said to be 
“owned” by the Soviet secret police—much in the same spirit of prestige 
and profit as our great baseball teams are owned by our privileged interests. 

The terminology of what is now the most popular sport in Russia re- 
mains almost wholly English, even if in places changed to Russian endings. 
The latest and most picturesque term is bolel’shchik for the game’s omni- 
present fan. Here we have a combination of the English “ball” and the 
Russian verb bolet’, which means “‘to be sick.”” The Russian footbol fan goes 
through the agonies of pain and pleasure as he watches his favorite team 
in action. On boleyet—he is sick. A group of Russian schoolboys are bolel’- 
shchiki—they are sick with the anxiety of it as they follow with yells and 
gestures the bol kicked around the field. 

Thus we arrive at that famous neo-Russian word, kik. Already in 1916 
in her curious and precious book published at Oxford, The Russians and 
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Their Language, Madame N. Jarintzov explained the lack of a true Russian 
equivalent for the “kick” of British football. Brykat’sia, the closest trans- 
lation, could be applied to the manners of cattle only! It would be undig- 
nified, the lady-scholar went on, to try out on human beings ‘‘the Russian 
definition for cattle’s kicking.”” Hence the new Russian word &ik—in the 
goodly company of such of its playmates of English earmarks as forvard 
(there being no ‘‘w”’ in the Russian language), mahtch (match), taim (time), 
penal’ti, golkipper (not a new kind of kippered herring—only the goal- 
keeper!) passovka (passing the ball) and a legion of others. 

Many other sporty (sports) and sportsmeni use words of English and 
American origin for their sportiunyie terms. Even in wrestling, a typical 
native sport, the would-be chempiony have adopted or adapted quite a few 
Anglo-American expressions, all the way to the tongue-twisting ketch-ehz- 
ketch-ken (catch-as-catch-can). In horse racing the Russian speak of zhokie 
(jockey), gruhm (groom), start and finish. In flying start denotes a plane’s 
departure. Both start and finish are used in water sports, also in bicycle and 
automobile races. Any automobile tour, not necessarily a race, may have 
its finish. Thus a Soviet correspondent in Germany recently reported to his 
Moscow monthly Ogonyok (Little Fire) that in his tour of the Western zones 
by car he at last brought his travels to their finish at Baden Baden. He 
could have used the Russian word konets for the end of his trip which had 
nothing to do with any sport, but he didn’t. Similarly trenirovka, formerly 
meaning sports training only, has now come to mean any kind of profes- 
sional study or industrial preparation. 

A Soviet man who is reluctant to strain himself as either a footbolist or a 
vohlleibolist (volleyball addict) may find a poolroom less taxing. Even there 
he is inclined to bless America as his hobby’s originator. Leighton Rogers, 
an American aircraft man visiting the Soviet Union during the war, wrote: 
“They play what they call amerikanskiye billiardy, which is like no Ameri- 
can billiard or pool game I’ve ever seen.” Yet more soothing to the seden- 
tary Russian is the kohkteil-bar, a Moscow or Kiev imitation of an American 
drinking place. Despite its Yankee name the place does not look like a 
home away from home to an average American correspondent. The com- 
pliment to America is, however, noteworthy. For officially, to the Kremlin, 
cocktails are bourgeois. Said John Steinbeck of his and Robert Capa’s 
experience in the Soviet Union in 1947: ‘‘We were a little surprised to find 
cocktail bars in Russia, since the cocktail is a very decadent drink. And 
surely the Kiev cocktail and the Moscow cocktail are the most decadent 
of cocktails that we have ever tasted.” 

In other indoor sports, such as eating, English-root words are also 
common. Rostbif (roast beef), bifshteks (beef steak) and pooding (pudding) 
are of British origin, introduced by Russian noblemen and writers of a 
century and more ago when these men were most epicurean and Anglophile 
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both. But in modern Soviet times America is the preferred source—for 
behkon or bacon; for eskimo, which is the belated Russian replica of our not- 
too-recent Eskimo Pie (remember?); for kornfleks, a brand-new appropri- 
ation of our cornflakes; and a few other choice items from our national 
menu. Kornfleks are no longer imported. They are produced, under the 
American name, by the USSR Ministry of Food Industry. I wouldn’t be 
surprised if the Soviet food-processors learned to appreciate this Yankee 
breakfast food and its name’s beautiful brevity (in Russian it would have 
been kukuruznyie khlopya) during the memorable war years of 1941-45. 

Wartime cooperation of the American ally left behind a number of 
English words and expressions of all kinds. Most of them are quite naturally 
of military character. Some of the most interesting ones did not linger be- 
yond 1945, and more is the pity. It is a matter of regret, for instance, that 
certain of the practical jokes good-naturedly pulled by GI Joes on Glvans 
did not stay in the Russians’ memory as permanent accretions to the 
Russians’ speech. In camps in Alaska and the Ukraine, where air men and 
ground crews of both nations worked together, American pranksters taught 
trusting Russian soldiers that the right password to be told an American 
sentry was ‘“‘okey-dokey Coca Cola.” An unsuspecting Russian sentry was 
instructed by a Yank to salute an American colonel in English with ‘‘Good 
morning, jerk”! 

These were too occasional and so didn’t stay in the Russian language. 
But there was nothing sporadic about the Cobrushka as the lend-leased 
Airacobra became enthusiastically known in the diminutive, endearing 
Russian adaptation of the American name. And there were many other 
lend-liz gifts, too. Take the Russian word avtomat. In Russia before the rev- 
olution this was a newfangled slot-and-coin machine vending chocolates or 
railroad platform entrance tickets. Such machines used to puzzle and ag- 
gravate the average Russian who simply couldn’t learn to operate them. 
But to a Soviet Russian today avtomat is a simple and lovely thing, a glad- 
sounding word, for it means an automatic gun of American make. 

The American villis these post-war days in Russia is even more in evi- 
dence and tremendously popular. It’s a ‘‘jeep’” to you and me but a villis 
to a Russian, and not only because the Willys-Overland Motors of Toledo, 
Ohio, built the sprightly vehicle. No, there is in addition a good Russian 
reason for it: the Russsian verb vilyat’, meaning to wiggle, which our “‘jeep” 
can certainly do. Mr. Willys couldn’t have been born with a more fitting 
name insofar as our Russian friends are concerned! True, in the super- 
nationalistic zeal some Soviet purists tried to call a ‘‘jeep’’ kozel or kozlik, 
meaning a goat and a kid respectively. The ‘“‘jeep” did execute some fancy 
leaps on Russian roads which were impassable to other machines. In the 
northern Caucasus during the fighting of 1942-43 many an American 
“jeep” fairly jumped from stone to stone practically like a native mountain 
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goat. Villis is the name now nevertheless, comrade! For the “‘jeep”’ wiggles 
as well as jumps. 

It would be wrong to suppose, however, that American military words 
in the Russian language are entirely of recent vintage. Already in the 1930’s 
the word snciper (sniper) came in, though in a rather altered sense. It de- 
fined a Soviet youth or lass who learned to be a champion rifle shot of open- 
field competitions. There was nothing stealthy about it as in its Anglo- 
American usage. To the contrary, the word assumed a proud place in the 
military language of the Soviets. 

But we can easily trace the American military influence on Russian 
linguistics well before the Soviet times, even though this may shock those 
Americans who think that we have never been an inherently warlike nation 
and so couldn’t have left any war-spirited sediments in other peoples’ lan- 
guages. Long before such gifts as avtomat and snaiper there came the unique 
Russian word berdanka, still used by Soviet Russians even if mainly in a 
historical sense. This was a rifle invented and sold to the Tsarist Russians 
of the nineteenth century by a Colonel Berdan of the United States. In the 
same century came a number of English-derived words for small arms of 
American manufacture, and these are still in use in Russia—arms as well 
as their names which are by now common nouns in the Russian language. 
And there is also shrapnel’, contributed by General H. Shrapnel. But in the 
last-named case the inventor was a Britisher who lived more than one 
hundred years ago, when British and not Americans were in the forefront 
of linguistic presents to Russia. One of the very few modern British word- 
gifts to the Russians is World War I’s tank, which now in its Soviet usage 
has two genders: masculine in Russia’s literary language but feminine 
Tanka in the folksy way of expression. 

The early but lasting contribution of sea-terms to the Russian language 
by the British (with some assistance from the Dutch) is the most remark- 
able. Hardly a Russian word about the sea and its weather is of purely 
Russian origin—Britannia that once ruled the waves gave most of such 
words to Tsar Peter the Great, founder of the Russian fleet, and his suc- 
cessors. Floht for the navy, merchant marine or any kind of fleet; shkoona 
for schooner, shlyupka for sloop, yakhta for yacht, yalik for yawl, kahter 
for cutter and dozens of other Russian words for various types of ships and 
boats; shtorm for storm, shkvahl for squall, briz for breeze—all these and 
many more did not confine themselves to the Russian navy but reached out 
into the nation’s general use and are now bone and blood of every Russian’s 
language. Moreover, one suspects that viski, grohg, rohm and dzhin (gin) 
flowed into the general Russian parlance also thanks to those oldtime 
British seamen and their influence. 

But tohst (toast, a proposal in drinking) and spich (a short speech at a 
banquet) were more likely imported into Russia by her Anglophile noble- 
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men of the last century. With that Anglomania came also bed/am and splin 
(spleen) fer the Russians’ bad humor, the first of these two words being 
especially well preserved in todays’ Soviet usage; and piknik and setter as- 
sociated with oldtime Russia’s hunting and other countryside pleasures, 
both these words being part of the Soviet language now. From the British 
also, via the same high-living Russian nobles of Tsarist times, came a few 
words for items of clothing. Of these, frahk for frock coat and smoking for 
tails were at first banished by the revolution of 1917-18, only to stage a 
comeback when Soviet diplomats were ordered by the Politbureau to don 
such apparel for the sake of new Russia’s social as well as political prestige. 

Trooism (truism), used by Leo Tolstoy in Resurrection toward the end 
of the last century, was an importation by just such intellectual noblemen 
as the great writer, who knew English well. This particular word was 
eagerly picked up by all other Russian intellectuals and is now a firm habit 
of Soviet political and philosophic writing and speaking. You may find it 
in many a serious sfatya, which is the English-derived word for a magazine 
or newspaper article—drawn from the English “‘statement.’’ More recent 
foreign-root terms of the Soviet press and radio are more typically American 
rather than British: krossvord for the crossword puzzle brought into the 
Soviet family papers in the late 1920’s and continuing into these days as 
a very popular feature; press-konferentsiya for the press-conference; radio- 
kommentahtor and leenotip (linotype) are among these. 

In architecture and city planning, English-derived words used today 
were originally brought by British architects and landscapists hired by the 
Tsars and nobles late in the eighteenth century and early in the nineteenth. 
These words, most notably, are park, skver (square), koltedzh (cottage). 
But nowadays the American sense of park is also spreading, through such 
expressions as park trahktorov for a place where tractors are parked or, in 
another meaning, for the sum total of tractors at the Soviets’ disposal. 

In Russian socio-economics foreign-root words are plentiful, and of 
these a fair proportion is of Anglo-American origin. In the field of rationing 
prevalent in the USSR until last December at least one English word was 
important: this was limit with its Russian adjective limitnyi and verb 
limitirovat’. Here is a tale of woe of Soviet production as told in a humorous 
Moscow Statya: 

“Why don’t you produce spring divans?” 

“Because spring limitiruyet us.” 

“Well then, why not semi-soft chairs?” 

‘“‘Upholstering material limitiruyet!” 

Limitirovat’ is thus used in the sense of an industrial bottleneck. Since 
these are certain to continue plaguing Soviet industries, the word is sure to 
survive the recent abolition of rationing. 

There was a time when English industrial terms could be traced almost 
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exclusively to Britain and not to the States. Now it is America that is re- 
sponsible. Whereas ¢rahmvai for trolley-car came to Russia from the tram- 
way of the British, the Yankee earmarks of the modern Soviet ¢rolleibuhs 
(trolleybus) are self-evident. The latest reference to the delicious eskimo 
was found by me in a Soviet story describing two citizens devouring this 
frozen delight near a Moscow eskahlahtor (escalator), one more importation 
from America. Kran for hoisting crane; mototsikl for the motorcycle; kon- 
veier for conveyor; kreking for an oil-cracking plant; kombain for combine, 
trahktor and a host of other automotive terms hail mostly if not wholly from 
America. Allo was for many years the usual Russian way of beginning a 
telephone conversation. Only in recent times has the native ya slushayu (I 
am listening) begun to crowd out the Americanism. 

When it comes to substituting native terms for foreign words, some 
Russians in America tend to be more purist than their brethren who stayed 
home. The Russian daily of New York, Novoye Russkove Slovo (New Russian 
Word) uses the Slav lednik for the ice-box whereas the Moscow press prefers 
the American-stemmed refrizherahtor, reserving lednik for glaciers and ice- 
houses. 

In olden days some people in Russia tried to be more patriotic than 
that. There was agitation in at least one town for the use of the ludicrous 
mokrostupy (wet-steppers) because it was more aboriginal that American- 
rooted galohshi for rubbers, but the latter won out. Peter Boborykin, a 
minor Russian writer of the nineteenth century, coined samodel’nylie lyudi 
as a native equivalent of the American self-made men, but in the Soviet era 
Boris Pilnyak, from this travels in the American areas of influence in the 
Far East, brought home to Russia the use of selfmedmen. The word, how- 
ever, didn’t spread beyond his writings, and his writings didn’t last either, 
for some time in the 1930’s Pilnyak was liquidated. 

Other English-root words ending in man do remain in the Russian lan- 
guage. In addition to the already noted sportsmen there is the rekordsmen— 
that is, the man who sets a record in some sport or other. (The English 
“man”? becomes men in Russian in the singular and meny in the plural.) 
There is also the Russian word polismen for the American or British police- 
man (but never for the Russian policeman who was called politseiskyi or 
gorodovoi in Czarist Russia and is a militsioner in the USSR). Another is 
dzhentl’men for gentleman, giving rise to the inimitable Russian po-dzhentl’- 
menski, meaning: in a decent, noble manner. Fyodor Dostoyevsky used 
this last-named English-root expression in his writings. Interestingly 
enough, the Russians came to apply it to women’s conduct as well as men’s! 
Nor have the Soviets, despite their professed aversion to everything of 
noble or gentle birth, turned their backs upon this word and its derivatives 
entirely. It is still part of the modern Soviet brand of the Russian language. 

But dendi, introduced as a noun perhaps by Alexander Pushkin some 
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125 years ago (through his famous line describing Eugene Oneghin as 
“dressed like a dendi Londonskyi’’), is now definitely in disfavor in Soviet 
Russia that pretends to scoff at anybody and anything dandified. On the 
other hand, dendi’s fellow-traveler from Byronic England, the word klood 
(club), fared much better. K/oob was brought into the Russian life of yore, 
not by such Anglophile poets and writers as Pushkin but rather by the 
English themselves, merchants and seamen residing or visiting in old St. 
Petersburg. Russia’s pro-British noblemen quickly picked up their social 
practice of “‘clubbing.”’ Angliyskyi Kloob was outstanding among the earli- 
est high-society clubs in the Tsar’s capital; membership therein was very 
eagerly sought by the bluest of Russia’s blood. Presently, despite its name, 
it had hardly any British members. Later in the nineteenth century the use 
of the word kloob descended into the middle classes for and by its social 
organizations. Every provincial city had a gaming &loob for its élite which 
weren’t too élite because they also took in merchants and petty officials. 
Zhenskyie klooby or women’s clubs marked the emergence of the progressive 
women’s movement after 1905. And the revolution of 1917 finished the 
process of the kloob’s democratization by taking over the name for rabochive 
klooby or workers’ clubs, and that is where the old tory word is now—with 
the unwashed proletariat of the USSR, as well as with the new patricians 
of the Soviets, the army and airforce officers who have their own strictly 
exclusive klooby, of course. The circle is at last completed. As the French 
say, the more it changes the less it changes. 

Other English words have had piquant tribulations in Russia. The 
revolution of 1905 was responsible for the remarkable popularity of meeting 
and its derivative verb, meetinghovat’, to hold meetings. Between the ebb 
of that revolt, 1907, and the revolution of 1917, the word was as illegal as 
the meeting itself. With the fall of the Tsarist regime it came back with a 
stirring triumph. But as the Soviet government grew strong, meetinghovat’ 
again became a somewhat dangerous word: it signifies restiveness and 
trouble, a harbinger of revolt that it usually is in Russia. But meeting 
continues to be legal and legitimate even if the native word for it, sobraniye, 
has of late been favored by the Soviet government to offset the English 
importation. 

In the same political field, the words boikot and botkotirovat’, as a noun 
and a verb respectively, came to Russia from Ireland nearly seventy years 
ago when Captain Charles Cunningham Boycott, an agent and rent col- 
lector for the Earl of Erne in County Mayo, was ostracised, threatened and 
annoyed by agrarian insurgents. Although the Captain’s name became 4 
common word in many languages, it is the Russian, especially the Soviet 
Russian, that uses it with a special bang and verve. 

At one time before the revolution the English verb “to shock”’ delighted 
the Russians immensely. They took it to their bosoms as shokirovat’. They 
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also used the adjective shoking. They played with the root this way and 
that. By 1916 Mme. Jarintzov, the already quoted lady linguist, proudly 
came up with the count of thirty-two different Russian words, from shok 
to shokirovavshemu (dative of “he who was habitually shocking’’), based on 
just four original English forms: shock, shocks, shocked and shocking. In 
1931 John Cournos commented gravely: “Evidently the Russians did not 
know what it was to be shocked until they came into contact with the 
Anglo-Saxon word.”’ By now, however, they are apparently shocked much 
less than they were on their first encounter with the British and Americans: 
shokirovat’ and many other variations of shok, though still used in Soviet 
Russia, are considered ‘“‘old hat” and are not too popular. One of the thirty- 
two words, shoking, has disappeared entirely. But the English-begotten 
fleert (flirt) and fleertovat’ (to flirt), with derivatives perhaps as numerous 
as those of shok and shokirovat’ continue to hold their place in the Russian 
language. 

So does the word khooligan, from the English “hooligan.” But it is a 
bitter, scornful word, much more so than in its British or American usage. 
No Happy Hooligans form grim Russia! Any anti-social, non-class-con- 
scious behavior of Soviet citizens (or of visiting foreigners, for that matter) 
will be denounced as khooliganstvo (hooliganism) at the drop of a Russian 
hat knocked off by a rowdy’s snowball or stone. No less acrid is the word 
linch and its derivative verb linchevat’, used to describe lawless mob 
murders—those committed abroad only, in the South of the United States 
preierably, never in Russia old or new. 

To be sure, not all the linguistic importations are friendly. Some words 
borrowed from America, even when not necessarily harsh in our use, are 
employed by the Soviet organs of publicity and punishment to brand 
fellow Russians’ shady practices. Managers of collective farms caught in 
misuse of produce or funds for their own personal ends are denounced as 
biznesmeny, which to date seems to be the greatest American-root insult 
there is in Stalinland’s official vocabulary. When Americans are called the 
same word by Soviet officials, you may be sure it is done with a leer and a 
sneer. That is what was applied to Professor Ernest J. Simmons of Columbia 
University in the attack upon him by T. Motyleva in Moscow’s Litera- 
lurnaya Gazeta (Literary Gazette) some months back. For his book on 
Tolstoy the poor man—the friend of the Soviets that Dr. Simmons has 
always been—was charged in Motyleva’s piece with “narrating about the 
intimate life of the Russian genius with a cheap lack of feeling,” which al- 
legedly sprang from his desire ‘to assure his book a good sale, to do a good 
biznes for himself and his publishers.” Here we see, sharply outlined and 
underscored, the difference between the official Soviet attitude toward 
American industry and that toward American commerce. Our industry is 
admired for its technical brilliance; our commerce is cursed as the epitome 
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of our capitalism. Of course American industrialists are as private-profit- 
ridden as our American businessmen. But, in official Soviet eyes, our busi- 
nessmen have no saving grace of any real productivity of the kind for which 
our industrialists stand despite their capitalistic sins. 

Some words of American commerce are, however, regarded by the Soviets 
more respectfully than others. This is specially so when a word pertains to 
the commercial organization of a Soviet industry. Today’s Soviet use of the 
word ¢rest, for example, stemming though it does from the American 
“trust,” has all the official approval of the Soviet government when applied 
to Soviet trusts. The late Simon Liberman, a Menshevik who helped Lenin 
build his young Soviet republic, with much pride told me how in the early 
1920’s he organized for the Kremlin its first ¢resty along the lines of Ameri- 
can trusts, and how pleased Lenin was with this adaptation from Wall 
Street. Nowadays the Russian term ¢rest (plural: tresty) is used for both So- 
viet and foreign trusts—pleasantly for the Soviet kind, none too enthusi- 
astically for the non-Soviet type. But kontsern, also of American origin, is 
never a friendly word: it is used for capitalistic concerns only. Similarly 
investitsiya, of the same Yankee parentage, denotes foreign—that is, un- 
clean—investments but never Soviet ones for which a native Russian word, 
vlozheniye (plural: vlozheniya), is preferred. 

Whatever recent commercial word of English root may be found in the 
Russian language, you may be certain that America, not Britain, has con- 
tributed it. But older business words of English-language stock still in wide 
Russian use can be traced to England. Seif for a safe or strong box is of 
British stem. So is kontora for a business office, from the “‘counting house” 
of the Isles. This is so old a word in Russia, and so commonly used, that 
most people take it for a pure Russian word. 

Thus old borrowings linger while new ones come into Russia’s life and 
speech, and notwithstanding her government to the contrary. Even the 
Soviet government, with all its deliberate enmity to things American 
and British, cannot help but adopt certain of our ways and words at least. 
Nationalists and ultra-purists among any people may protest the in- 
trusion of any commodities, customs and expressions which they may 
feel are not in keeping with their country’s personality. But as the American 
allo recedes before the Russian ya slushayu, new inventions crowd in with 
new words from overseas. Television wins where the telephone has just 
lost a minor battle to narrow nationalism. And words borrowed (as from 
American biznes) to be used as insults are soon and by far outnumbered 
by friendlier importations from the same or similar sources. Thus we 
have a hope and a promise of understanding between peoples which sooner 
or later governments will have to follow and keep. 

ALBERT PARRY 

Colgate University 

Hamilton, New York 
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Speak Your Textbooks! 


—- the earliest days of the appearance of the phonograph, high hopes 
have been placed on its possibilities as an aid in foreign language in- 
struction. Many emotional or over-imaginative advocates of technical 
progress expected it to revolutionize completely and rapidly the methods 
of teaching in the foreign language field. If we take stock today, we will find 
that very few of these sanguine hopes and aspirations have become true 
yet. The changes that the influence of the phonograph has brought about 
in the foreign language classrooms of our public schools and colleges have 
not been very thorough. They have certainly been neither revolutionary 
nor very rapid. We know on the other hand, that the commercialized 
language instruction outside of our public and academic classrooms has 
snatched up this new tool with singular eagerness. There is no doubt that 
the commercial distributors, in using the record as a teaching aid, have 
made valuable contributions to its development as a pedagogical medium. 
There is no doubt either that they have both benefited and profited from it. 
And within the walls of our academic institutions the wartime ASTP has 
recently made use of phonograph records in a systematic way and in many 
instances on a scale equal to, or approximating at least, that of the com- 
mercial enterprises. In view of the undeniable success that the teaching by 
record has encountered in these two instances, it seems evident that its 
pos.. :lities as a helpful tool in our regular classroom instruction are far 
from being exhausted today. In the face of this situation we have to ask: 
what are the reasons for the fact that our language teachers have been so 
slow in adopting the phonograph record as a teaching aid? After we have 
tried to find at least a partial answer to this question, we hope to point out 
one way in which the use of this teaching tool can be made more general and 
more profitable for the instruction in our foreign language courses. 

One reason for the coolness that our schools and colleges have evinced 
toward the phonograph record probably lies in the difference of the final 
objectives that exists between them and the non-academic agencies men- 
tioned above. In both the commercial field and in the ASTP the emphasis 
has been largely—though not exclusively—on the spoken language. Our 
academic instruction had set up as its main objective the understanding of 
the printed text through reading. Under the more or less absolute reign of 
the reading objective there was little incentive to adopt as teaching aid a 
tool that had demonstrated its possibilities mainly in connection with the 
teaching of speaking skills. On the other hand it must be recognized that 
the reading objective always left ample room for a large amount of oral- 
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aural training wherever it was not interpreted in too narrow and dogmatic a 
sense. Correct pronunciation and oral reading to practice it were rarely 
neglected completely. In these two phases of language learning the phono- 
graph record could have been put to good use even under the reading objec- 
tive. The fact that this has not been the case except to a very limited degree 
suggests again that the potentialities of this mechanical teaching aid have 
not yet been fully investigated by the profession. It is encouraging and per- 
haps significant in this respect that Henry Holt and Company have just 
announced the publication of a set of phonograph recordings for the teach- 
ing of French pronunciation and phonetics.' This seems to prove that in this 
aspect of language instruction the record is slowly coming into its own now. 
It becomes more and more evident from this also that the potential benefits 
to be derived from the record are by no means limited to the conversational 
approach. It can be made into a valuable teaching tool irrespective of the 
final objective adopted. 

Whatever influence the difference in aims may have had on the attitude 
of the foreign language profession toward the phonograph record can only 
be regarded as a contributory factor, however. The main reason for the 
neglect of this auditory aid lies deeper. It has to do with a fundamental 
consideration that is bound up with the very nature and definition of any 
teaching aid. It seems axiomatic that in order to qualify as an effective in- 
structional tool any audio-visual aid has to fulfil one essential condition: 
it has to be an integrated part of the teaching procedure which it is called 
upon to serve. It is here that lies, in our opinion, the most serious deficiency 
of the phonograph record as it has been used until today in our foreign 
language courses. There seems little doubt that, on the whole, the use of 
recordings in our classrooms is only incidental. They constitute in most 
cases an extraneous element. They are introduced very often, not as an 
effective aid for teaching the content at hand at a particular time but too 
often in order to interrupt the regular teaching procedure. They may be 
used as a means to break up the monotony of daily routine, as a means to 
create variety artificially. In the worst instances they are employed purely 
for purposes of entertainment and not for teaching anything related directly 
or even indirectly to the instructional units under consideration. 

It would be unfair to assume that the fault for this situation lies only, 
or even mainly, with the foreign language teachers. The truth of the matter 
appears to be that it is the phonograph record that has failed the teacher— 
not vice versa. The fact is that even with the best of planning it is very hard 
to integrate existing recordings with the regular classwork. The material 
available today is nearly always foreign to the textbook of the class. In 
order to achieve at least a minimum degree of instructional effectiveness it 


1 Delattre, Introduction to French Speech Habits (Manual and Record Album with six 
ten-inch sides). 
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is in nearly all cases desirable for the students to have the recorded material 
also available in printed form. Students will either have to be prepared be- 
forehand for the listening from this printed text or they will have to be able 
to follow a printed version while the text is spoken. In practice this would 
involve the purchase of a sufficient number of prepared printed manuals— 
if they exist. Where that is not the case or where the purchase of large 
quantities of manuals is not feasible for technical or financial reasons, the 
teacher has to fall back on mimeographing or blackboard-printing. Both 
these processes are laborious time wasters. And even after all the trouble, 
what the class has is still something that is at best only more or less loosely 
correlated with the textbook. 

There is obviously one simple way in which the problem of correlation 
between textbook and recorded material can be solved satisfactorily: having 
recordings of the regular textbook. Recordings that reproduce the very 
pages of the textbook would evidently constitute the highest degree of in- 
tegration that could possibly be wished. Such a procedure would eliminate 
automatically the many technical and material obstacles mentioned above 
as reasons complicating the use of extraneous recordings from the teacher’s 
point of view. It would do away with the need for special manuals or for re- 
production of the material by mimeographing. The recorded textbook seems 
to offer the optimal solution from the technical point of view as well as from 
the fundamental one of instructional coordination. The application of this 
device would result in the creation of a “spoken textbook”’ paralleling the 
printed one in use as closely as possible—even word for word, if it should 
be desired. 

This result can be achieved in two different ways. The first one would 
be to buy the textbook with prepared recordings. The second one would con- 
sist in having the individual teacher make the recordings of his particular 
textbook himself. We believe that the second method is the one that must 
be adopted at the present stage for compelling technical and material 
reasons. The simple fact is that as of today there are hardly any textbooks 
on the market for which complete sets of parallel recordings exist—always 
excepting, of course, the publications of the commercial distributors for the 
teaching of the spoken language.” In some distant future publishers of regu- 


* Among the publishers of textbooks for schools and colleges Henry Holt and Company 
have recently begun to compete with the other enterprises in this field by publication of their 
series of recordings for “Spoken French,” “Spoken German” and similar series in other lan- 
guages already finished or planned—a direct continuation of the recordings used in the ASTP. 
They parallel the respective textbooks and are intended to be used together with them. But, 
as is evident from the title of these texts and their recordings as well as from their antecedents, 
they will be of real help only in the oral approach. We hope that some day an alert and enter- 
prising publisher of regular textbooks will furnish recordings for them also. It is clear, however, 
that they will do so only if there is a demand for them—that is, not before our language teach- 
ers realize themselves the value of parallel recordings and begin to ask for them. 
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lar foreign language texts may awake to the fact that parallel recordings 
will increase greatly the effectiveness of their publications. It may then 
become possible and perhaps quite usual to purchase the accompanying sets 
of records with the printed text in much the same way as one buys today a 
workbook for a basic text in many subjects. But that day is still far off—if it 
should ever come. And until it comes the only alternative left for us is to use 
the other method pointed out above—that is, having the teacher make his 
own recordings or, in other words, having the teacher speak his own text- 
book. 

Until quite recently such a suggestion might have sounded unrealistic 
and nearly utopian. It would have been very hard to carry it out because 
the technical obstacles standing in its way would have been too great. 
Today this is no longer true. During the last several years the technique of 
recording has made marked advances. These have resultéd in greater 
simplification of the recording procedure, in superior technical results and, 
lastly, in a notable reduction in the price of all kinds of equipment used in 
recording. Because of these developments, recording equipment of the three 
main types on the market—disc, wire and tape—is on the way to becoming 
standard equipment for most of the audio-visual departments in our schools 
and colleges. Among the recording media, discs are in stock today in nearly 
every good record or phonograph store, in various sizes and types. Most 
significant of all perhaps is the fact that many of the better radio-phono- 
graph sets come equipped with microphone and recording devices. Home- 
made recordings have become a popular pastime for many ordinary human 
beings. There is no obvious reason why they cannot be made to serve our 
pedagogical purposes. The operation of recording apparatus is extremely 
simple and uncomplicated. Nor does one have to be trained specially in 
speech in order to achieve good recordings. (Some professional simple ad- 
vice from speech specialists and expert recording technicians may help 
one, nevertheless, to avoid some elementary mistakes.) As far as the techni- 
cal side is concerned, it can be said safely that self-made recordings are 
today within easy and convenient reach of most teachers who would want 
to use them. 

At San Diego State College we have begun to experiment recently with 
recording parts of the regular textbook used in our elementary French 
classes. The text in question is the Revised Elementary French Grammar by 
Fraser, Squair and Parker. Our interest centered on the oral elements of the 
material presented in the book. Our intention was to improve the pronuncia- 
tion and the oral reading of a beginning class. We recorded, therefore, the 
“Phonetic Introduction” and the vocabularies and reading exercises— 
designated by the letter “B” throughout the text—of the first six lessons.’ 
We plan to record the vocabularies and reading exercises of the following 


3 Permission for the reproduction of these parts of the book was readily granted on re- 
quest by the publishers, D. C. Heath and Co. 
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lessons successively in such a way that they are ready to be used by the 
students whenever a new lesson is taken up. 

The recordings are made with the cooperation of the audio-visual de- 
partment of the College on ten-inch aluminum base discs. The recorder used 
’ machine. The finished recordings are placed in the record 
library of the College Music Department. Students can check them out from 
there at any time and play them on one of the many record-players in the 
listening-booths of the library. 

Many of our students expressed the wish to own reproductions of the 
recordings. This would enable them to listen to them outside of the record 
library of the College. For these students arrangements have been made 
with the audio-visual department to have further reproductions made from 
the master records in possession of the College. These reproductions will be 
made entirely free of charge by the technicians of the audio-visual depart- 
ment. All the students have to do is to turn in a blank disc purchased by 
them. For these reproductions most students prefer the fibre-board type 
discs which are about half the price of the permanent aluminum base type 
on the market. 

In order to insure active participation of the student beyond the passive 
“listening-in” stage, the recordings use the method of spaced repetition. 
The record leaves pauses of appropriate lengths for repetition by the 
listener of the separate sounds and the illustrative French words in the 
phonetical parts. The same method is followed for the single words in the 
vocabularies and for the sentences or parts of sentences in the reading 
exercises. 

We are fully aware that our project is still in its initial stages. Experi- 
mentation and research will be necessary before its values can be reliably 
assessed. There should be control groups of normal and remedial students 
taught without the recordings with an appropriate testing program which 
has not been set up and developed yet. We plan a questionnaire at the end 
of the semester as the most convenient way to test student reaction to the 
new device. Pending scientific evaluation of the effectiveness of the record- 
ings for the improvement of pronunciation and reading, we feel subjectively 
sure that they have added something like a new dimension to our instruc- 
tion. The recordings enable the student to hear ‘‘his teacher’s voice”’ outside 
the four walls of the classroom and the five times fifty minutes of the weekly 
class periods as often as he may wish and be able to do so. One constant 
complaint of our colleagues in the profession is about lack of time. In the 
ASTP success was achieved partly through the increase in time devoted to 
the study of the language by introduction of more ‘contact hours.’ The 
recordings may be said at least to create a potential increase in contact 
hours for those students who use them or are assigned to use them by the 
teacher. 


is a ‘“‘Recordio’ 


The new aid has proved particularly valuable for. students who have 
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difficulties in pronunciation and reading. The average classroom with its 
limitations frequently does not afford enough time for the kind of repetitious 
practice that is necessary for the “‘slow hearer.” His ear and speech organs 
can be trained efficiently by the kind of repetitiousness which is the greatest 
virtue of the mechanical record whose patience is inexhaustible by nature. 
Another group of students who are particularly grateful for the new device 
are those who have missed some part of the classwork. For such make-up 
work and for remedial treatment the records can be assigned as “required 
listening.”’ In many instances group-listening can be arranged under the 
supervision of more advanced students. It would be wrong to assume that 
only remedial cases and absentees can benefit from the recordings. Our 
normal students have received them with enthusiasm too because they are 
able, and in most cases particularly eager, to use them for added practice 
and review. 

One point should be made amply clear. The parallel recordings are not 
made in order to serve as a substitute for either the textbook or the teacher. 
They are intended to supplement, not to supplant them. Used in the right 
way they will enable each of them to do a better teaching job. Together they 
can form a matched team that can go a long way toward making our in- 
struction more effective. 

ERNEST MICHAEL WOLF 

San Diego State College 

San Diego, California 
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Aural-oral Work: Theory, Practice, 
Aims 


N DISCUSSING any aspect of the methodology of the teaching of 

foreign languages, it must be recognized that the fundamental conditions 
under which foreign languages are taught in this country are in most cases 
so utterly inadequate that even the best methods can not raise achievement 
to a satisfactory level. Since, however, in the present state of development 
of our professional organizations and consciousness, method and content 
are the only elements which we control, it is our duty to squeeze out of 
them all they can give. 

Teaching in general, and especially teaching of modern foreign languages, 
is a difficult art and a complex science. No teacher, however gifted, can 
honestly claim excellence in the field of modern language teaching, if his 
only guides are intuition and tradition. We can not lapse into machinelike 
routine, but we must constantly re-examine ourselves and our methods. I 
am happy, therefore, to have this opportunity to share with you some of 
the convictions I have gained from my long and varied teaching experience 
carried out in the spirit of the linguistic pedagogy of the most distinguished 
promoters of the Direct Method.! 

Let us begin by restating a few now generally recognized fundamentals 
concerning language learning in general since, as we now definitely know, 
all aspects of langauge are closely bound together. 

The first of these fundamentals is that the capacity to make progress in 
a foreign tongue depends almost entirely on the conditions under which it 
is studied. To be convinced of that we only have to think of the fact that a 
student, given an opportunity to live in a foreign country while studying 
its language, will seldom fail to learn it. 

Language is not primarily a written combination of letters, but an aud- 
ible entity composed of speech sounds. Just as notes are symbols for tones, 
so is written language a representation of oral language. This is proved by 
the fact that writing never exists independently of speech, while there are 
many instances of spoken languages that have never been reduced to writ- 
ing. 

In particular, many of the ideas expounded in this article, and some of the material used 
in it, have been drawn from the works of Harold Palmer: (Principles of Language Study and 
The Scientific Study and Teaching of Languages, World Book Company), and Peter Hagboldt: 
(Language Learning, The University of Chicago Press). 


This article, with some changes, is the text of an address given before the French Section 
of the Central States Modern Language Teachers Association on April 26, 1947. 
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The vehicles for the acquisition of language are first the ear and the 
tongue and afterwards the eye and the hand. In acquiring new linguistic 
forms these powers may be employed in succession, or two or more simul- 
taneously, but the more of them employed, the surer and quicker the acqui- 
sition, and the longer the retention. 

It is impossible to assimilate language without articulating it in some 
manner or other. If we do not speak aloud, we go through a process called 
“inner articulation,” in which our speech organs, without actually moving, 
are stimulated by what we hear, read or think. Articulation in some form or 
other is the indispensable and invariable concomitant of memorizing speech 
material; our visual powers alone cannot do it. Words and word-groups are 
not perceived by the normal language user so long as they have not pro- 
duced some sort of reaction in his vocal apparatus. We shall have this in 
mind when we discuss the different exercises, but meanwhile let us note the 
following corollary: If the student does not know accurate pronunciation, 
he will use faulty pronunciation, and thus will learn to pronounce incor- 
rectly. His task will become doubly difficult: he will have to unlearn a bad 
habit and then acquire a correct one. To avoid this we should never in the 
beginning assign for homework material that has not been practiced under 
the immediate direction and supervision of the teacher. 

Because the learning of language is not only a matter of assimilating 
content, but primarily a question of skill, the ability to use language cor- 
rectly is acquired mainly by practice. It must be mostly a product of sub- 
conscious assimilation through experience with the language. The role of 
generalization and reflection in foreign language learning is not to be de- 
nied, especially in the case of mature students, but the part played by sen- 
sation and motor activity is of vastly greater importance, particularly in 
the elementary stages. 

Language learning has two natural aspects, oral expression and compre- 
hension of the spoken form, in contrast to the aspects that are not natural, 
reading and writing. How can the student best acquire proficiency in the 
natural aspects of language? By the only method known to nature: speaking 
and hearing. Nature knows no grammar or syntax, no orthography or ety- 
mology, no study or reasoning. Only by actual practice can the student hope 
to form the habits which allow him the spontaneous expression of things he 
wants to say, and the ready understanding of what he hears. But nature 
cannot teach us the consciousness of the structure of language that is needed 
in reading and writing, nor the ability to use philosophic or scientific lan- 
guage made necessary by our advanced civilization. To be proficient in 
these aspects, we must have recourse to our powers of study, to conscious 
effort of attention and memory, to reflection, analysis and synthesis. 

The use of a language, in the fullest acceptation of the term, implies 
the faculty of transforming thoughts into speech (both oral and graphic) 
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and also that of transforming orai and graphic speech into thoughts. The 
former of these two operations constitutes the active and the latter the 
passive states of language. When we speak and write we use language ac- 
tively; when we listen and read we are making a passive use of it. 

In this connection, several pertinent and well known facts should be 
recalled: The passive phases of language are much easier to acquire than 
the active phases. Under normal conditions, the power of using language 
actively is invariably preceded by a period during which a certain pro- 
ficiency is attained in its passive aspect. The active vocabulary of most 
people is much smaller than their passive vocabulary. 

The practical implications that spring from these facts are several. They 
are particularly interesting to consider in connection with the study of 
grammar and verb forms and also in the treatment of reading material. 
Here, dealing with oral exercises, the following suggestions seem to be 
pertinent: Students should never be encouraged nor expected to use lin- 
guistic material actively until they have had many opportunities of recog- 
nizing it passively; we should not expect the reproductive ability of the 
student to be equal to his perceptive ability. 

In connection with this division of language into natural and not 
natural aspects on the one hand, and active and passive phases on the 
other, it is important to consider the possibility of transfer from one phase 
of language to another. 

In spite of all the loud claims that have recently been made to the 
contrary, it can be asserted with conviction that the acquisition of one 
aspect of a language does not automatically bring about the possession of 
another. Specific exercises have specific results. Transfer from one phase of 
language to another occurs only when enforced, and then it is limited to 
identical elements thoroughly assimilated. Specifically, limiting our dis- 
cussion to the oral phases of language, this can be said: 

1. Since active language must be drawn from passive language, oral 
exercises will lay a foundation for speaking practice, which, however, is 
not to be confused with speaking power. 

2. Because writing involves inner articulation, hearing and reading 
written exercises develop these functions in the measure in which writing 
helps individual retention. 

3. Well organized speaking practice paves the way for silent and oral 
reading in proportion to the number of units of speech which are learned 
by speaking and can be correctly interpreted in reading. 

Coming closer to the subject of today’s discussion, we shall recall 
briefly some general values inherent in oral practice. (Bear in mind, please, 
that by oral practice I do not mean speaking. These are not synonymous 
expressions. Oral practice is an indispensable means, speaking is an ex- 
tremely difficult art.) 
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As stated before, four organs are active in the acquisition of speech: 
the ear, the tongue, the eye and the hand. It follows that trying to master 
a language without oral practice amounts, in fact, to giving up the help of 
the ear and of the tongue. 

We also know that language is primarily a skill subject. But skill pre- 
supposes much repetition, repetition under classroom conditions presup- 
poses oral work in concert, and the latter is only possible if the vocal organs 
of the students have had the necessary schooling. 

The plea that one often hears that oral practice takes too much time 
looks plausible but is not valid. Oral practice will actually reduce the time 
necessary for the learning of grammar, reading or composition, since it 
teaches the same things by the use of additional means. There is no longer 
any doubt that the exercise of four organs will effect a quicker and more 
lasting mental impression than the exercise of one or two. 

We all know the role that interest plays in learning. To quote an Amer- 
ican psychologist, interest is ‘‘the strongest motive power in all our efforts. 
It concentrates our attention, vivifies our impressions, insures repetition, 
and favors a wealth of associations.”” William James speaks of the “‘law of 
interest.’’ According to this law, the most interesting parts of a subject 
most strongly resist the tendency to be forgotten. Interest also keeps the 
mind active, and we know from a significant experiment that an active 
attitude of mind is approximately ten times as effective as a passive atti- 
tude. Now, nothing is so stimulating to a language learner as an opportunity 
to do oral work. 

Having recognized the significant position of oral work in the field of 
language study, it remains only to discuss oral exercises and the manner 
in which they should be handled to bring about the best possible results in 
a minimum of time. 

Pronunciation.—Sound is the essence of language. The proper compre- 
hension of sound and the ability to utter sound fluently with a fair degree of 
correctness is the basis of all language learning regardless of aim. Some per- 
sons are inclined to deprecate a thorough treatment of all sounds of a 
language as being unnecessary. I side with those who believe that the toler- 
ation of false sounds is just as bad in language as it is in music. Perhaps 
worse. 

Absolute correctness is impossible. We cannot expect more than ap- 
proximate correctness. Whatever we do, some accent from the mother 
tongue will carry over. Even linguistic geniuses, after a residence of many 
years among a foreign people, can easily be recognized as foreigners from 
their pronunciation. But there is a vast difference between a slight foreign 
tinge, which often is very pleasant, and the gruesome mangling of language 
so disagreeable to the ear. If we cannot succeed in attaining perfection, we 
may still, by applying the right means, obtain good results and approach the 
goal of a pleasant pronunciation. 
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We must also bear in mind that when we allow a student to acquire bad 
pronunciation habits we thereby often cripple him for life as far as pronun- 
ciation goes, since those habits are exceedingly hard to eradicate. On the 
other hand, an accurate pronunciation that has once been acquired through 
proper training, remains practically unimpaired. 

Nothing is to be gained by minimizing the difficulty of the task. Correct 
pronunciation requires more practice and patience than any other aspect 
of the language. When we have learned to speak our native language, the 
organs of speech have become accustomed to function in set ways which 
are very hard to change. More than that, it has been pointed out by a 
distinguished psychologist that speech sounds are not only endowed with 
peculiar motor and acoustic properties, but are all tied up intimately with 
various mental associations. These associations develop such deep-rooted 
habits during the acquisition of the mother tongue that they become re- 
tarding factors in learning the pronunciation of a foreign language. 

Aural Comprehension —One of the most profitable and interesting forms 
of language study is that which has for its object the development of the 
student’s capacity to understand fluent speech. I said profitable, having in 
mind first that in this exercise the entire class participates and is intensely 
interested. Second, that the objective aimed at is of the greatest value, 
since the ability to understand oral language is half of the ability to speak 
it, and, if intensely developed, stays with the student incomparably longer. 

The following suggestions should contribute to making this exercise ef- 
fective: 

It must be clearly understood from the outset that the object of this 
type of work is not to provide material for conscious assimilation, nor to 
provide the student with linguistic elements for immediate expression, but 
to give him a series of opportunities for exercising and developing his power 
of direct and subconscious understanding. “It is designed to appeal to intui- 
tion and not to intelligence.’’ The student’s only role is to listen, concentrat- 
ing his entire attention on the thought content. 

It is highly undesirable to modify this exercise so that it would include 
grammar drill, reproduction, in any form, of language material, or other 
conscious processes of learning. Such an adaptation would defeat the origi- 
nal purpose—the fostering of the ability to understand fluent speech. The 
student must absorb a steady stream of meaningful sounds with the most 
subtle intonations registering in his subconscious mind. This process should 
not be interrupted by demands on memory and reason, nor should the 
student be kept in a state of alert anticipation to respond to questioning. 
For the greatest benefit from the exercise he must be able to relax and listen 
with undivided interest to a continuous passage, delivered with all the 
fluency of natural speech. 

It is highly desirable that the material for this aural exercise be so well 
chosen and well graded that it may be understood all the time by all the 
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students. But this is hard to achieve. There will always be some students 
who will not understand everything. The teacher need not be discouraged. 
So effective is this exercise that if it is practiced frequently enough and long 
enough, backward students too will, after a period of time, begin to under- 
stand all that is being said. 

The teacher should take care to articulate distinctly—but not to over- 
articulate, and speak, or read, neither too loudly nor too slowly. 

The first impression of the pupil on hearing a foreign language spoken is 
that the foreigner speaks very fast. The sense of excessive speed comes from 
the misdirected effort of the pupil to perceive individually each word of what 
is being said. This, however, will not prevent him from asking for a slower 
utterance, especially in French, where, within the speech group, words are 
glued together by the liaison. The teacher should not grant this request. 
The word is not the unit of speech. The student must be trained to recog- 
nize speech units or word groups, not attempting to separate, much less to 
translate, the words of which they are composed. Somebody said: ‘‘He must 
swallow speech groups as a whole, resisting the impulse to masticate them.” 

True and False.—An oral exercise that can be highly recommended is the 
one known by the name of ‘‘True and False.”’ It is interesting and profitable 
and, when rightly practiced, cultivates both comprehension and expression, 
and never fails to bring forth the students’ keen attention and spontaneous 
cooperation. There are two ways of practicing it, according to the state of 
progress of the students. In one, the teacher reads (or says) the sentence, 
and the student answers simply, ‘‘Oui, c’est exact” or ‘‘Non, ce n’est pas 
exact”; in the other, the teacher reads (or says) the sentence. If what he 
says is true, the student answers, ‘‘Oui, c’est exact,” and repeats the state- 
ment; if not, the student says, “‘Non, ce n’est pas exact”’ or ‘‘Non, ce n’est 
pas tout a fait exact” and gives the true statement. 

Questions and answers.—Oral questions and answers can be made a very 
profitable exercise. The following principles should be observed: 

The tests upon which the questions are based should be short and very 
simple, and, in addition, they should be previously thoroughly studied in 
class or at home. In formulating the questions the teacher should see to it 
that they do not necessitate complicated sentences in reply and do not 
involve the student in the use of forms and constructions which he is not 
prepared to manipulate. In general, the reply should be obvious in the text 
or easily made with a little substitution. The aim should not be conversa- 
tional ability, but rather reproduction from memory of useful constructions 
found in the text. As far as possible, this exercise should not be made a 
dialogue between the teacher and a single student, but rather a class affair. 

Reproduction of texts —A somewhat more advanced exercise is free oral 
reproduction of material previously studied. The success of this exercise is 
determined by the effect of the sum total of the oral exercises by which it 
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was preceded. It is advisable to facilitate the first steps in free reproduction 
by a series of keywords, phrases, and idiomatic expressions which remind 
the student of the events to be told as well as of the difficulties of expression 
to overcome. 

Oral reading.—Another valuable exercise is oral reading. Oral reading 
with adequate pronunciation and expression is of great importance, and, in 
the elementary stage, it should be done as frequently as possible, for it gives 
the student excellent training in pronunciation, phrasing and direct com- 
prehension. It also gives him confidence in his power to learn—which is 
very important for his progress. 

This exercise requires the greatest vigilance on the part of the teacher, 
to see that all are pronouncing correctly, and that all handle the rhythms 
well, for the good and bad habits formed in oral reading are carried as inner 
speech into silent reading. 

Intonation, or sentence melody, is given little or no attention in many 
classrooms, and yet poor intonation is just as undesirable as poor pronunci- 
ation. Not only is incorrect intonation most unpleasant to the ear, but it 
also is a hindrance in conveying thought. Often a simple sentence correctly 
framed and articulated, is not understood by the native, if spoken with the 
voice inflexions which are characteristic of English. This is not surprising. 
It is a matter of common observation that precisely the same words spoken 
with a different intonation can convey a totally different meaning. 

As soon as reading of sentences is introduced, the teacher must no longer 
pay attention only to the correct pronunciation of sounds and accurate 
articulation of syllables, but also to the correct grouping of words, correct 
sentence cadence. 

Dictation.—Along with all these exercises comes dictation, which can 
rightly be classified as an oral exercise, since most of the work is oral. 

Dictation is rightly considered the most perfect single exercise not only 
for the training of the ear and the vocal organs but also for the acquisition 
of language. This view will not be hard to justify if we think that this 
exercise, if properly conducted, involves the simultaneous use of all the 
organs that are active in the reception and expression of language: the ear, 
when the student hears the sentence spoken by the teacher; the vocal or- 
gans, when he speaks the sentence to himself while writing it; the hand, and 
finally the eye when he sees what he has written. 

To get from a dictation all the benefits it carries with it, the following 
recommendations seem to me valid: a) The teacher must not turn it into an 
exercise of spelling—the béte noire of so many teachers; b) He must not look 
upon it as a test, and he must make the students aware that he does not 
consider it so; c) He must take all possible precautions against the student 
making errors; otherwise the exercise may do more harm than good, since 
the student will be using all his organs of speech to learn mistakes. As an 
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extra precaution, he should advise his students not to write down a single 
word whose significance they do not understand or which they do not know 
how to spell; d) The selection should be fairly familiar to the students and 
simple enough to be assimilated by them. It can reasonably be assumed that 
the best material for a dictation is a summary of a longer text previously 
studied in connection with some other exercise; e) The reading should be 
done by sentences or, if the sentence is too long, in speech groups. If this is 
not done, the dictation exercise will be nothing more than a spelling lesson 
or a lesson in pronunciation. The reading must be at a normal rate of speed, 
and in no case so slow that the sentence meaning is lost. 

The correction of the dictation need not be made by the teacher, a piece 
of drudgery that is justly a ground of complaint. It can be made an exercise 
in which the whole class can participate, and it will be far more profitable 
than for the teacher to do it alone. 

Conversation.—This brings us to the last oral exercise—conversation. 

For the sake of clarity, we must make a distinction between controlled, 
or imitative speaking and free speaking. When the student replies to oral 
questions by answers memorized from the text or when he does any other 
of the oral exercises discussed before, he is engaged in controlled, guided, 
imitative speaking. These exercises, as well as intensive practice in fluent, 
expressive oral reading, are of basic importance and, under proper condi- 
tions, they will lay a good foundation for conversational ability, but the 
ability to converse is a long step beyond all the other oral exercises, since it 
implies the ability to manipulate innumerable already-assimilated words, 
sentences and phrases easily and unhampered. 

Because the values and possibilities of classroom conversation are 4 
rather delicate topic at the present time, I shall only examine briefly the 
psychological principles underlying this exercise, and make a few sugges- 
tions regarding the method of handling it. 

It is a sound principle that for oral practice in which the student is 
thrown on his own, it is of the greatest importance that each language form 
be well mastered before new forms are introduced. Disregard for the pro- 


gressive introduction of new forms can only lead to chaos. Mere conversa- } 


tion of an unorganized, loose and haphazard sort teaches the students to 
stammer mistakes and nothing else. In order to produce beneficial results, 
conversation exercises should be preceded by thorough aural-oral training 
and by the active acquisition of an adequate amount of correct language 
material. The aim is not to make the students learn new words, but rather 
to have them use the words they already know. Somebody aptly said: “We 
must not begin to speak before the units of which speech is made have beet 
sufficiently mastered.” 

If we are to train our students in the use of the spoken foreign languag¢, 
we must afford them practice in natural conversation without interferenct 
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of any kind of theory, and without application of the reasoning powers 
except as to content. Conversation should spring from the need of saying 
something, inspired by the student’s interested attention to what he hears. 
The study of theory is not a natural method. The student’s attention must 
be focused exclusively on the things he wishes to say, not on any rule. When 
the student makes a mistake the teacher should suggest the correct word, or 
form, without further comment. Example is always more efficacious than 
precept, especially in conversation. Explanations of why such a form is used 
or why a certain sentence is constructed in a certain way cannot be con- 
ducive to good results. They appease curiosity, distract the student’s at- 
tention, and usually transform exercises in conversation into an unsyste- 
matic lesson in grammar. 

Speaking is a very difficult and complex phase of language, since the 
student must think of pronunciation, intonation, vocabulary, grammar, 
syntax, and subject matter at the same time. The intelligent teacher will 
not overlook the existence of these difficulties and will help the student 
along in accordance with the laws of language learning. ‘‘He will reduce the 
chances for error to a minimum by giving the student practice in exact 
reproduction and correct manipulation; he will eliminate his weaknesses by 
previous exercises which provide copious application of the forms causing 
difficulty; he will direct, judiciously, his train of thought; he will find a 
happy medium between inhibiting natural zeal by too many corrections and 
encouraging inaccuracy by too few, and, above all, he will help the student 
to overcome self-consciousness and to gain confidence in himself.’’ 

We must not omit in this discussion the beneficial role that oral training 
and oral practice should play in other than oral exericses, especially in silent 
reading, writing, and the learning of vocabulary. 

Silent reading.—The notion still prevailing among college teachers that 
a reading knowledge of a foreign language is a special skill unconnected with 
the other language skills, and independent of them, is utterly false. ‘Ideas 
are not conveyed by the graphic forms of letters and words; ideas are firmly 
imbedded in the sounds of words and word groups constituting the sentence. 
When we read a sentence the graphic form calls up sequences of sound which 
contain the idea or thought.’ 

Again, in silent reading we must consider the consequences of neglecting 
oral training. The student who has not practiced correct pronunciation, 
grouping and intonation will invent sounds for the words he reads, influ- 
enced by the phonetics of his native language. Through the process of in- 
voluntary inner articulation he may provide himself with an original dialect, 
reinforced by the countless repetition of similar mistakes. Perhaps the 
words he reads with his unique pronunciation and inflection will convey full 
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meaning to him, yet he is certain to sacrifice much of the beauty of the 
language which can only be conveyed by rhyme, rhythm and tone quality. 
It is even doubtful that he will be able, without proper regard to sentence 
stress, to understand fully good narrative prose. We all know what happens 
when a student reads a passage to us without proper grouping and intona- 
tion: we understand each word separately, but the whole paragraph has no 
meaning to us. 

More than that, it is even questionable whether genuine reading power 
can be developed or long retained if the course did not include at least some 
active linguistic exercises, both oral and written, but especially oral. 

Writing.—A distinguished methodologist correctly analyzed written ex- 
ercises thus: ‘‘In writing we analyze each word phonetically and ortho- 
graphically, we see successively each speech unit, we pronounce, read, and 
hear each word, phrase, and sentence. At the same time we supplement and 
reinforce this complex of activities by movements of the hand.”’ 

Now, since, when writing, the student pronounces and reads, it is es- 
sential that his pronunciation and reading be correct. 

Two other recognized linguistic principles should be mentioned in this 
connection: 

1. In language learning, all mistakes should be forestalled rather than 
corrected. Written work will be more effective if the student is prepared to 
do it correctly because of previous oral treatment of the same or similar 
material. 

2. The best method of inculcating new linguistic forms is to make the 
first appeal to the ear.... 

Vocabulary.—Teachers must realize that for the average student, the 
learning of a foreign vocabulary is a difficult problem. The task involves 
three processes: a series of unfamiliar combinations of letters must be 
learned, meaning must be attached to the newly learned word, and finally, 
a weird pronunciation must be applied to the new combination of letters. 
The problem of the student is to surmount all these difficulties at one and 
the same time. 

The least that the teacher can do to facilitate the student’s task is to 
enlist the aid of his ear and tongue, so that he will not rely entirely on 
visual memory, but also auditory memory and kinaesthetic impressions. 
When vocabulary is learned by all organs of speech, the three aspects of the 
word are closely associated in the learner’s mind, so that each one recalls 
the other two: Sight recalls pronunciation and meaning, meaning recalls 
spelling and pronunciation, and pronunciation conveys meaning with 2 ' 
visual memory of the written word. 

In lieu of a conclusion, I shall make an observation of a general char- 
acter. Oral work in the forms I have just outlined, daily written exercises 
of a simple nature preceded by oral drill, progressive reading of appropriate 
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material practiced in accordance with sound pedagogical principles, will 
constitute a mild but indispensable form of integration which should give 
to most students the greatest possible reading ability obtainable, enable 
them to understand the new language when spoken distinctly in its simpler 
forms about topics of everyday life, and to express themselves about com- 
mon things orally and in writing, and they will all have acquired a good 
foundation for further study. This is the most that can be expected in a 
short course under existing conditions. 


M.S. PARGMENT 
University of Michigan 
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Some Recent Brazilian Literature 


VEN a brief consideration of Brazilian literature since the war should 

seek to place it in perspective within the national life. It is no accident 
that one of the favorite adjectives in Brazil today is precdério. Nearly every- 
thing is “precarious.” It is sufficient merely to point to the stormy course of 
politics which culminated in the ouster of Communists from public offices 
and to the stratospheric inflation which, at least in the cities, has been even 
more severe than that which has afflicted the United States. 

The consequences for literature of that troubled situation may be di- 
vided into those which directly affect writers and those which concern pub- 
lishers. Writers have often diverted their energies from literature to politics 
or to the mechanics of making a living. Thus Oswald de Andrade complains 
that he has practically completed volumes three and four of Marco Zero 
but cannot take time from the mounting difficulties of making a living to 
finish the necessary revision of his notebooks. Prices have soared so that 
publishers have been understandably unwilling to enlarge their printings. 
Books by established authors are still published in printings of a few thou- 
sand copies, when it is clear they will be sold out in less than a year. The 
publisher must protect his capital, he must make a quick and sure return. 
If he does not ... Well, the house of Zélio Valverde, to which we are in- 
debted for the bibliographies of Anténio Sim6es dos Reis, first had to curtail 
its operations, then was forced to file bankruptcy proceedings. These strin- 
gencies explain why publishers have, since the war, brought out the obras 
completas of consecrated writers, such as Mario de Andrade (Martins, Sao 
Paulo), Menotti del Picchia (A Noite, Sao Paulo), Agrippino Grieco (José 
Olympio, Rio), Monteiro Lobato (Brasiliense, Sao Paulo), Graciliano Ramos 
(José Olympio), Jorge Amado (Martins) and José Lins do Régo (José 
Olympio). And in 1946 Sérgio Milliet collected and published his Poesias 
and Augusto Frederico Schmidt published his Poesias Escollidas; in 1947 
Cassiano Ricardo published his Poesias Completas in three volumes; and 
early this year Carlos Drummond de Andrade collected and published his 
verse under the title Poesia Até Agora. 

The great loss of 1947 was the death on January 2 of Afranio Peixoto, 
one of the best loved and most remarkable men in Brazil, as the tragedy of 
1945 was the death on February 25 of Mério de Andrade. The student of 
Brazilian literature realizes that Mario de Andrade died at the height of his 
very great powers as he reads the splendid ‘‘A Meditacado Sébre o Tieté,” com- 
pleted in the month of his death and published in Lira Paulistana Seguida de 
O Carro da Miséria in 1947. It ranks with the same artist’s ‘“Noturno de Belo 
Horizonte’ as one of the finest poems in Brazilian literature. 
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The year 1947 was fittingly celebrated as the centenary of Castro Alves. 
After a contest to select a design for a statue of the poet, the suitably 
Romantic winning model was exhibited in the Biblioteca Nacional, where 
it was disconcerting to see the poet’s hair flying in a non-existent wind. In 
the library of the Instituto Nacional do Livro was collected an exhibit of 
books and art objects related to Castro Alves. There were speeches and a 
specia] meeting of the Academy; special studies appeared, and the name of 
a very impressive street in Rio was changed from Avenida Presidente Var- 
gas to Avenida Castro Alves. 

Let us glance in sequence at some of the most significant books pro- 
duced in Brazil since the war. Perhaps the finest book of 1945 is Carlos 
Drummond de Andrade’s A Rosa do Povo, containing the remarkable 
“Morte no Avido.”’ One of the best received first-works of recent years was 
Lédo Ivo’s Ode e Elegia (1945), which revealed the sensitiveness and gift of 
phrase that the author has since shown equally in prose. Two of the best 
books in prose of 1945 are Graciliano Ramos’ Infancia and Ciro dos Anjos’ 
Abdias. A book by Graciliano Ramos is always a notable event in Brazilian 
literature and some think this book of reminiscences contains the best prose 
he has written. Addias continues with probably still more subtle artistry the 
Machadean tradition which Ciro dos Anjos exemplified in O Amanuense 
Belmiro eight years earlier. 

One of the most valuable books of 1946 is Manuel Bandeira’s A presen- 
tagdo da Poesia Brasileira. The selections are of course authoritative; some 
of the poems would be difficult to find except in an anthology, and the 165 
page introduction is a masterful account of Brazilian poetry. Manuel 
Bandeira’s prose style is a worthy pendant to his verse. 

The year 1946 is marked by the publication of two books of extraordi- 
nary literary qualities: J. Guimaraes Rosa’s Sagarana and Clarice Lispec- 
tor’s O Lustre. Guimaraes Rosa was virtually unknown before the appear- 
ance of this massive collection of short stories, which certainly ranks with 
the finest regional writing in Brazilian literature. Indeed it seems inaccurate 
to apply to these stories a word which carries the connotations often as- 
sociated with “regional.”’ For, while the immediate subjects may properly 
be termed so, the themes and motifs in terms of humanity are limited 
neither in time nor in space. In similar fashion the intractable language of 
regionalism has been skilfully adapted to the larger spirit of the stories, 
keeping whatever freshness and vigor such speech offers but avoiding the 
belittling limitations often involved in it. The book has a unity of tone and 
an amplitude of spirit rarely encountered. 

Clarice Lispector was already known for the novel Perto do Coragdo 
Selvagem, itself a piece of notable writing, though below tlie achievement 
of O Lustre. The word “dense” is often used of prose styles, seldom accurately. 
It is fully applicable to O Lustre, the story of the somber course by which a 
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woman moves to utter despair. Clarice Lispector’s style, while not labyrin- 
thine in the Joycean or even the Proustian sense, is intricately worked, 
mazy, of tortured sensitiveness; in a high degree it succeeds in communicat- 
ing the totality of sensations and sentiments, the fleeting sum of existence. 
Such a book cannot fail to influence contemporary writers. 

It is itself, of course, a part of the increase in interest on the part of 
Brazilian writers in the psychological or “‘metaphysical’” novel, the ro- 
mance dramdlico as Otto Maria Carpeaux has called it somewhat mislead- 
ingly. The name most commonly associated with the type in Brazil is that 
of Lucio Cardoso, whose best recent book may be the novela Indcio, and 
that precisely because it is the least pretentious. For in this type of writing 
does not the gerre itself act as a sort of lens which magnifies any short- 
comings and tends to distort them into an appearance of insincerity, of 
cheap striving for facile effect? That may explain one’s dissatisfaction with 
two recent first-novels which are remarkable chiefly as evidences of great 
talent by young authors. Maria Julieta Drummond de Andrade, the daugh- 
ter of Carlos Drummond de Andrade, was only seventeen years old when 
she wrote A Busca (1946), the moody story of a girl who found herself after 
losing her fiancé by suicide. And in 1947 appeared Lédo Ivo’s As Aliangas, a 
representation of human longing to escape spiritual solitude. Still in 1946 
Graciliano Ramos brought out Histérias Incompletas, a volume of short 
stories some of which had already appeared in a very limited edition. 

The finest achievements of 1947 were probably in poetry and the essay, 
Alphonsus de Guimaraens Filho’s Poesias, in effect his estréia, since his 
only previous volume, though it won him much prestige and two prizes, 
had been published in a very small edition in 1940, show a young talent 
which promises to match his father’s. Murilo Mendes apparently reached in 
Poesia Liberdade a more stable compromise between social preoccupations 
and lingering surrealism (or perhaps it might better be called symbolism) 
than one finds in his earlier volumes. Of first-volumes of poetry, the best 
received were Péricles Eugénio da Silva Ramos’ Lamentagdo Floral, Darci 
Damasceno’s Poemas and Wilson Figueiredo’s Mecdnica do Azul. 

The biggest publishing hit of the year among books with any literary 
pretentions was probably Erico Verissimo’s A Volta do Gato Préto. It needs 
to be pointed out that, whether rightly or wrongly, Erico Verissimo does 
not enjoy in Brazil the literary reputation which seems to be assumed for 
him in this country, a divergence of opinion which may be an interesting 
indication of the differences in present literary tastes in Brazil and the 
United States. Graciliano Ramos added to his works the volume of short 
stories Jnsénia. The general opinion is that the short story is not his genre. 
It is curious that most Brazilian critics still consider Séo0 Bernardo his best 
work, though Angistia certainly represents more effort and “higher”’ aims. 

Brazilian critical opinion of Octavio de Faria’s Tragedia Burguesa is very 
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high. For that reason I record as an important event the publication in 1947 
of his Os Renegados. The American reader is likely to find the book, as well 
as the series, a distressingly inchoate assemblage of tedious psychological 
and religio-metaphysical details which gain a certain convincingness by 
sheer mass but remain on the whole unconvincing. It is curious that such a 
large body of writing, initiated and continued as a reaction against what the 
author believes to be false values or lack of values, should itself suffer so 
from the lack of artistic evaluation. 

One of the finest essayists of Brazil today is the Director do Instituto 
Nacional do Livro, Augusto Meyer, who began his literary career in the 
‘twenties with high promise as a poet but has long since given up poetry. 
Author of a study of Machado de Assis which is a literary gem, he returns 
to the subject in the essay Da Sensualidade na Obra de Machado in the 
collection A Sombra da Estante of 1947. Augusto Meyer has a discernment, a 
power of balanced synthesis and a fresh lucidity of style which are reminis- 
cent of the best French critics. One thinks of French essayists in connection 
also with two young critics who are probably the keenest in Brazil today and 
the most heeded—leaving aside the controversial position of Tristao de 
Athayde who, whatever one may think of him, is of a different generation. 
They are Alvaro Lins and Anténio Candido, the former much the more 
widely known but no more deserving of interest. Both are represented in 
Alvaro Lins’ Jornal de Critica. 5a. Série. Com um Estudo de Anténio Can- 
dido of 1947. 

Two books that are awaited with special interest in Brazil now are 
Marques Rebélo’s O Espelho Partido and Graciliano Ramos’ on prison life in 
Brazil. The former is the outgrowth of an esthetic experiment and will 
strike the reader as entirely different from the author’s earlier manner. The 
latter will be at least partly autobiographical and certainly ought to be 
authentic, since the author has had considerable experience, both personal 
and indirect, with his subject. 

Given the violent currents and counter-currents in Brazilian attitudes 
today, we may expect literary results which will not disappoint students 
of the country’s literature. Of those who participate through their writings 
in the intellectual and artistic movements, we may hope some will add to 
their artistic talent the restrained balance and the honest directness shown 
by the two critics last mentioned above, by Affonso Arinos de Mello Franco 
Sobrinho and by Carlos Drummond de Andrade. Among those into whose 
writings such purposes do not enter we may hope to find perhaps another 
Clarice Lispector or J. Guimaraes Rosa. Or the stresses of Brazilian life 
might even be definitively synthesized in a work of the stature of Os Sertées. 


D. LEE HAMILTON 
University of Texas 








Korean Language Reform 


HEN the schools of Korea reopened in October, 1945, Hangul, the 

oldest phonetic and alphabetic system of writing in the Far East, 
became the written language in all elementary schools. This was not a 
simple step because the teaching of Hangul had been prohibited by Japa- 
nese law since 1938. In addition to this forced neglect, Korean scholars had 
for years looked upon Hangul as a vulgar substitute for the Chinese ideo- 
graphs and suitable only for women. As a result of these two factors, the 
language had no established grammar or spelling, and it lacked clarity of 
meaning. 

The Korean Committee on Textbooks, which was a sub-committee of 
the National Committee on Education, made a careful study before urg- 
ing the use of Hangul. Liberation from Japan meant liberation from the 
forced use of the Japanese language and Japanese textbooks. However, 
some felt that Japanese should continue to be used, especially on the higher 
levels. This small group did not press its point against the opposition of the 
majority. 

A larger group favored the use of Chinese characters. There were many 
reasons for this. Education in Korea was traditionally a matter of learning 
to read these characters through a study of the Confucian classics. Even 
under the Japanese, proper names, geographic names and many books used 
these characters. For centuries the cultural heritage of Korea had been re- 
lated to that of China, and today a strong commercial bond exists. 

Another factor that means more to the Oriental than to us is the esthetic 
beauty of these characters. This combines the art as shown in the line and 
form of the character, the poetic beauty of the thought represented and the 
religious association of the text. Just as Latin has survived in the mass, so 
the characters associated with the Buddhist religion and Confucian phi- 
losophy will long survive. 

A more practical reason for the desire to maintain these characters on 
the part of a few was the prestige held in a community by a man who is 
able to read and write them. Not only is his scholarship greatly respected 
but he enjoys a modest income interpreting and writing for others. 

The educational problems presented by the Chinese characters are 
great. Each word is represented by a separate ideograph or an association 
of ideographs. To become proficient requires from six to eight years of 
study. This difficulty prevents the mass literacy so essential in a modern 
nation and also limits the material studied in school since so much time 
must be spent learning to read. The mechanical difficulties of printing and 
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writing when each word is represented by an ideograph are obvious. 

Hangul, while consisting of a twenty-four letter phonetic alphabet, had 
been influenced greatly by the Chinese ideographs. Traditionally it was 
written vertically without punctuation. To give the writing an artistic 
beauty similar to that of characters, letters were combined to form charac- 
ters. In English such a practice would result in words written in this man- 

t a oe 
ner: “that” might become /h t; “oven” would be written v n; and “living” 
i 
ion 
would become | v g. These are only examples, but Korean words consist 
of a variation of at least seven different arrangements. To make type for the 
new textbooks required not a set of twenty-four letters but over 2,000 
characters formed from these letters. 

Historically the practice of writing vertically was developed because 
most of the writing was done on strips of bamboo, which were then stuck 
in an upright position in the ground. This established a tradition that like 
any established pattern in the Orient became inflexible. 

All this was considered before any action was taken to revitalize the 
Korean language. The strongest arguments in favor of Hangul were that it 
was intrinsically Korean, that in the spirit of liberation it was a positive 
symbol both of cultural heritage and progressive change and that, with 
reforms that had been advocated by scholars who had carefully studied 
the language, it offered a medium of mass literacy. 

These reforms were many. In mentioning them here I want to emphasize 
the facts that the changes are not complete, that study and change will 
continue for many years and that in no way were they American imposed. 
All work, evaluation and decision concerning these changes was done by 
Koreans. 

The most obvious change was that of writing Korean horizontally and 
reading from left to right. Physically (our two eyes being placed horizon- 
tally rather than vertically) it is much easier to read a horizontal line, and 
writing with modern equipment also is physically more natural since the 
arm swings in a horizontal arc from the elbow. For practical purposes, the 
formulas in music, mathematics and science have always been presented 
horizontally in Korea, so the change was not a completely unknown prac- 
tice. 

Related to this change is the introduction of such punctuation marks 
as the period, comma and question mark. Formerly a change of thought 
was shown vertically by ending the line and starting again at the top of the 
page. Since no capital letters now exist in the language, proper names are 
shown by underlining. 

Psychological studies of eye movement and understanding are at present 
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impossible until the language is completely horizontal—that is, each letter 
written separately rather than combined. This change seems inevitable and 
should develop in the norma! evolution of the language when it is widely 
used horizontally. At that time the use of typewriters, linotypes and related 
mechanical devices should add greatly to the educational and commercial 
efficiency of Korea. 

Historically it is interesting to note that only five of the world’s lan- 
guages are written vertically, all of them influenced by the Chinese. Also 
we should note that one of the reforms of North Korea is to horizontalize 
the language there too. 

Another great reform of the Korean language is a standardized spelling. 
Through the use of a phonetic alphabet is it possible to show in spelling the 
area dialects. Since no standard dictionary existed, it was natural to spell 
the word as one spoke it. Thus the Korean word for “elephant” has eight 
different pronunciations in eight different areas with eight different ways of 
spelling it. The Korean Language Society worked on this after such study 
had been forbidden by the Japanese, and it developed a dictionary. The 
manuscript used at the trial which sent these individuals to prison was 
found in the court records and is now being printed. Just having a dictionary 
does not change practice, but it does establish a standard of the most ac- 
ceptable and practical use. 

Because Hangul was not used by scholars, it failed to develop along with 
the industrial changes of the world. For that reason many concepts do not 
exist in the language. A committee has worked on this and, by establishing 
a Korean letter for the sounds of the international phonetic alphabet, has 
developed a standard whereby foreign words can be transcribed into 
Korean. 

The Chinese characters, however, present a peculiar problem in this 
respect. While each ideograph is different, each is a monosyllable. There are 
only about ninety of these monosyllables in the language. For example, 
there are many characters which look different and have unrelated mean- 
ings, yet all are pronounced the same. Using English as an example, suppose 
we tried to transcribe a dozen different Chinese words all pronounced 
“‘kee.”” We might write one “kee,” another ‘‘key,” another “kei,” to show 
different meanings, but there is a limit. For that reason we have in Korea 
today a wide use of mixed script which is part Korean and part Chinese. To 
complicate further the problem, the essential word for understanding the 
sentence is usually the Chinese ideograph. Even if the phonetic sound of the 
character is written in Korean, it is necessary to show the Chinese character 
in parenthesis for clarity. It is obvious that as long as it is essential to read 
Chinese characters to understand a newspaper, literacy will remain a posses- 
sion of the educational élite. 

Grammatical requirements in language come through use. Hangul, 
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ignored by scholars and discouraged by the Japanese, has made few evolu- 
tionary changes. While the Korean Language Seciety cannot be compared 
with the French Academy, it is attempting and encouraging the natural 
changes needed. Two of these are the omission of certain letters that served 
primarily an artistic purpose and the determination of whether a post 
position is a suffix or a separate word. 

No discussion of the present program would be complete without a brief 
historical background of the alphabet. 

Five hundred years ago a scholarly and progressive Korean king named 
Se-Jong made the study of the Korean language a matter of state concern. 
He was motivated by a nationalistic desire to provide something distinctly 
Korean and at the same time to make learning available to a large number 
of the people. The idea of a written language that represented sounds in- 
terested him; logically among those selected to help him were musicians. 
He sent individuals to study with a Chinese linguist who lived in Manchuria 
and through him learned of other alphabets. After three years of meditation 
and study the new alphabet was introduced ina song which he had written. 
In this Oriental manner he gave the new form a dignity and proved its use- 
fulness in competition with the Chinese characters. 

The letters were popular with the people. However, fifty years later, 
another king named Yon San saw a poster in which his own actions were 
criticized. Deciding that too much learning was a dangerous thing, he sup- 
pressed through ridicule the language as something fit only for those not 
capable of the Chinese. However, in spite of neglect by scholars, the alpha- 
bet lived because it was too useful a tool for the people to forget. In our 
time the Japanese burned books, tortured men, imprisoned scholars and 
offered great rewards to those who would adopt another language. The use 
of Hangul today is not only a symbol of the liberation of Korea but can be 
the symbol of the hope of Koreans to establish a modern nation since in it 
they have the means of mass literacy. 

PauL S. ANDERSON 

Department of Education 

Seoul, Korea 








“ Language and Area Studtes in the 
Armed Services’ 


EACHERS of language, and indeed teachers and administrators in 

general, will be attracted by the title of this book! and even more so 
by the subtitle, ““Their Future Significance.” “‘Now we shall find the an- 
swers,”’ they will exclaim, ‘‘to the many questions which have been raised. 
And this will put an end to the confusion of arguments for and against the 
‘Army Method.’ ”’ After finishing the book, they will conclude that it only 
continues or echoes the confusion and that its ‘‘conclusions” consist of the 
same old questions, with a few new ones for good measure. The subtitle is 
at fault for it promises the impossible. The author is correct in stating that 
no definite conclusions are yet possible and that much carefully evaluated 
experimentation is still necessary. 

Disappointment is justified, however, with the book as a whole. The 
bulk of it is an exposition of ‘‘What the Armed Services Did,” but unfortu- 
nately the author seems to know what they did only at second hand. His 
lengthy bibliography indicates that he has read a great mass of articles on 
the subject, but he is unable to rise above the welter of the countless little 
details, each of which was doubtless true at one time, in one language, in 
one institution, but which usually becomes untrue when generalized. He 
seems not to realize that what the armed services did in this new (to it) 
field was like much of our war effort in those hectic years: it was hastily 
improvised, enthusiastically begun, unaccountably and almost criminally 
kicked around in Washington and then suddenly “liquidated” in mid- 
career. 

What the Army did, essentially, was to supply a few elastic directives, 
many trainees, adequate funds and—“snafu.” The rest was, in truth, what 
the individual course director did. He did his best according to his lights, 
but not all lights were equally bright, and sometimes the current was inter- 
rupted by the Army’s remote control. Then, as always, he was pretty much 
‘on his own,” and the result was that there were almost as many methods 
as there were directors, each of whom was ignorant of what was being done 


1 Matthew, Robert John (for the Commission on Implications of Armed Services Edu- 
cational Programs), Language and Area Studies in the Armed Services: Their Future Significance. 
American Council on Education, Washington, 1947, pp. xix+211. Price, $2.50. 

This review has benefited from the criticisms and suggestions of the following colleagues: 
F. B. Agard, R. J. Clements, J. M. Cowan, H. B. Dunkel, Stephen L. Pitcher. It is a pleasure 
to acknowledge my debt of gratitude to these men. 
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in similar programs elsewhere—or even (sometimes) in another building on 
his own campus. The many articles written in such isolation are necessarily 
at variance with each other. 

Dr. Matthew tries to generalize from these conflicting reports, and his 
exposition is therefore confused and sometimes contradictory. He is at his 
best when his subject does not allow generalizing, as in Chapter II (based 
on only two documents relating to one school) or when he describes seriatim 
the half dozen experimental civilian programs which he visited in 1946. 
But his presentation of details tends to be repetitious and confusing, es- 
pecially when time sequences are involved. His expression is generally la- 
bored, sometimes pedantic and frequently careless. 

This is a severe indictment, but it is a well considered one. Judge for 
yourself: 


When Naganuma had become president of the Japanese Education Depart- 
ment to spread the Japanese language in Greater Asia from Manchuria to the 
Netherlands East Indies, in 1942, the Navy Department had already secured fifty 
sets of the course for use in its own program in September 1941, having earlier used 
a master copy which it had in its possession to reproduce in quantity (page 17). 

A carefully planned areal program attempts to integrate the numerous ideas 
and the seemingly disparate knowledge about an area so as to present the total 
picture of that area and the learning of the language plays an important part, since 
one is placed in a position to see how the people of that area think and act (page 
149). 

In this reorganization of the material, there were several phases of the intimate 
life of the area which were assigned to the language teachers to be used as material 
in the instruction of the language classes (page 87). 

Integration of this material was left to be very much a function of the student, 
whether spontaneous or not (page 86). 

... the substantive aspects that combine to depict a civilization or a culture 
(page 85). 

The problem of periodization in contemporary history ... (page 84). 

In some cases the student-teacher ratio was as low as one to two or three (page 
7). 

... up to as many as 2100 (page 50). 


Certain favorite terms, finally, are used so frequently and loosely that 
they cease to have specific meaning. Thus “approach,” for example, some- 
times means a method, sometimes a curriculum and sometimes merely a 
kind of drill such as a completion exercise. 

These strictures could be multiplied. If the faults were few or trivial, 
they could be overlooked, but the truth is that they are so frequent and glar- 
ing as to inconvenience and sometimes baffle the reader. 

Various mistakes of fact and of interpretation in Chapter VII could 
have been corrected by sending the manuscript to the few course directors 
concerned. Other mistakes of detail could likewise have been detected by 
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various competent persons. However, such corrections would not overcome 
the basic weakness of the book: the lack of first-hand knowledge and a 
commanding overview of the whole situation, which alone could give focus 
and perspective to the details. Such knowledge would not have permitted 
unquestioning acceptance of what has become the folk-lore of the ASTP: 


The soldier-students were chosen for ‘definite linguistic aptitude” and ‘‘demon- 
strated proficiency in foreign languages” (pages 67, 76). Thus they were “specially 
selected and highly motivated” (page 170). They lived in a “planned environment” 


“é 


where they were required to “‘use the foreign language at table and for all outside 
activities, and with the entire personnel and physical plant—faculty, students, li- 
brary and so on—focused on one object, namely, teaching and acquiring a new lan- 
guage” (page 12). “The staging of original playlets in the foreign language was 
widespread” (page 73). In the classroom, eighteen or twenty hours per week were 
devoted to language study (page 71) or perhaps only fifteen hours, with ten hours 
more on area studies (page 75), although “‘in the early stages, area study received 
the greater emphasis” (page 53). The “Spoken” series of texts, in twenty lan- 
guages, was “prepared for the ASTP” (page 74), and the recordings made to ac- 
company them “were available in large quantities.”” However, ‘“‘students had to se- 
cure their own review grammars or construct their own” (page 70). ‘Extensive use 
was made of the phonograph for both listening and recording. The use of commer- 
cially prepared recordings was widespread inasmuch as many of the trainees owned 
their own sets” (page 72). “‘A widely used aid was the moving picture, especially 
commercial films” (page 73). 


The Other Side of the Story 


This Utopia of language study probably did not exist on any of the fifty- 
five campuses involved, but one must admit that anything could happen 
in the Army. Among the things which certainly happened, and which still 
need to be emphasized, were: 

(1) Promises of commissions (resulting in splendid morale at the start) 
and repudiation of these promises (resulting in bitter disappointment and 
apathy). 

(2) Uncooperative or hostile attitudes by some local commanding offi- 
cers and staffs who sometimes refused to “separate” trainees who were fail- 
ing, wilfully or otherwise. 

(3) From afar, the sudden and arbitrary withdrawing of separate men 
or whole classes in the middle of a term—any term. 

(4) Long periods of official indecision about the future of the program 
and its trainees (resulting in disquieting rumors which the local officers were 
unable to confirm or deny). 

(5) The sudden termination of the program, with trainees sent to the 
Ground Forces and shipped, all too often, to the Pacific if they had stud- 
ied a European language, and vice versa. Officer Candidate Schools, more- 
over, were then closing. 
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So much for morale. It had its ups and downs, with most of the “up” 
in the early stages. Sometimes the teachers were able to revive drooping 
spirits by their enthusiasm, tactful counsel and overtime social activities. 
They deserve great credit for their generous efforts. 

The selection, aptitude and prior proficiency of the trainees has been 
overrated. A score of 115 on the A. G. C. Test does not indicate much men- 
tal superiority, but the later requirement of 135 definitely does. As for lan- 
guage aptitude in general, there is no accepted test for it, and the purely 
visual, “artificial language”’ test used in some STAR centers was not valid 
as a test of the non-visual skills which were the major objectives of ASTP 
instruction. Finally, proficiency is not guaranteed by one year of college 
study, as any teacher knows. But these were the only prerequisites, except 
for age and non-commissioned status. No previous language study was re- 
quired of trainees from bilingual or foreign homes. 

As for the “planned environment,” it existed in some institutions, es- 
pecially in the first months, although probably not so overwhelmingly as 
described above. When morale collapsed, the trainees generally stopped 
“living the language”’ outside of classes. 

The ‘‘Spoken”’ texts and recordings were prepared for the USAFI, not 
the ASTP; in the latter they were seldom used and indeed hardly avail- 
able before the program was ended. Phonographs and other audio aids 
could not be charged to the Army, and they were used therefore only by 
those relatively few institutions which owned them. The “‘native speakers”’ 
were paid to speak, not to play a phonograph. Relatively very few trainees 
owned their own records. Moving pictures were regularly used in a certain 
few institutions, rarely elsewhere. Students were not expected to purchase 
review grammars and did so only rarely and surreptitiously when they did 
not appreciate their instructor’s attempt to make grammar review a purely 
informal and functional matter. In some institutions, the devising of gram- 
mar outlines was a part of the course—a device to make grammar meaning- 
ful and clear. But the ‘‘oral approach” was sometimes resisted by those 
whose training and tastes made them prefer the traditional, analytical kind 
of language study. Even some of the directors flouted the spirit and the let- 
ter of the directives from Washington and made their course a mere routine 
of grammar and translation. Such extreme cases were rare, but there were 
numerous examples of compromise between the “new” and the traditional 
types of instruction. The weight of tradition was naturally felt most in the 
Western European languages. 

It must be admitted that the “new way” was the hard way, both by 
nature and by pressure of circumstances. Too often, time was short; train- 


’ 


? One director proudly told me that he required his trainees to write every exercise in 
Mercier’s College French. Another director did likewise with Ramsey’s Textbook of Modern 
Spanish, 
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ees were numerous; drillmasters were hard to find, inexperienced, over- 
worked and temperamental. In spite of these hectic conditions, many di- 
rectors managed to devise and mimeograph hundreds of pages of new ma- 
terials, supervise their use by drillmasters, teach their own classes, make 
out examinations and reports, keep the peace among drillmasters, provide 
evening entertainments for the trainees and yet keep their own sanity. 
Such directors are among the forgotten heroes of the war. 

The trainees likewise were restive in this uneasy Academe. The previ- 
ously mentioned fluctuations of morale, caused by official blundering, were 
intensified by personal worries. Many trainees breught their wives with 
them, and problems of housing and finance were acute. Some of the men 
had given up their non-commissioned ratings in order to enter the ASTP; 
some arrived on campus only to find that their chosen or designated lan- 
guage would ~ ot be taught there; some deliberately ‘“‘flunked out,” or at 
least tried to. [he total number of such problem cases varied from place 
to place and from time to time, but even a small minority of malcontents 
was enough to lower the general tone and achievement. 

In summary: “What the armed services did” in foreign language and 
area, no less than “in the air, on land and sea,” is a record of defeats as 
well as victories, of blunders as well as brilliance. This ‘‘other side of the 
story” is not told by Dr. Matthew or indeed by most of the articles which 
preceded his book; the public thinks of the ‘‘Army method” as a matter of 
ideal conditions, shiny gadgets, kill-or-be-kilied motivation and miraculous 
achievements. Inevitably, these reports have aroused angry denials of any 
such fabulous results, and the men responsible have been denounced as lit- 
tle better than quacks and publicity-seekers. 

The simple truth is neither so good nor so bad. The results, like the con- 
ditions, varied enormously. The teaching profession and the general public 
need to be told the whole truth, not only for the sake of the record but also 
for the sake of more and better language teaching. 

Teachers and administrators alike could find ground for agreement if 
there existed an intelligent, well-rounded and objective exposition and in- 
terpretation of recent developments. Probably this is too much to expect of 
one man. Let us hope that the American Council on Education or son. 
other agency will make a new and less hasty attempt to meet this need. 


ELTON HOCKING 
Purdue University 


[Professor Hocking is especially qualified to report on this topic. He and Messrs. Agard, 
Clements, Hendrix, Pitcher, van Eerden, and Doyle formed part of a special committee of 
the MLA’s Commission on Trends in Education, which published “A Survey of Language 
Classes in the Army Specialized Training Program” in 1944. Editor’s note.] 





























What Happens to 4 B. Graduates 
in French and Spanish? 


HAT factors influence students to select languages as a major in 
college? Which aspects of the language training program do college 
graduates consider of most value? To what uses do they put foreign lan- 
guages in post-college life? To what extent do majors in foreign languages 
continue them beyond the A.B.? How useful do graduates majoring in 
languages consider the Bachelor’s degree? How do the aims, attitudes and 
vocational interests of recent graduates differ from those of earlier years? 
The answers to these questions are based on information supplied on a 
three-page questionnaire by 111 Stanford University graduates in French 
and Spanish. Of the total of 111 students who had received the A.B. degree 
in Romanic Languages, forty graduated in 1910-1919, and seventy-one 
graduated in 1937—1946.! 

The returns on the questionnaire indicated that the most popular single 
factor influencing people to major in a foreign language was the desire to 
know more about the culture of the countries where the language is spoken. 
The second most popular reason for selecting languages as a major ap- 
peared to be their ease as a subject of study. 

Only four and one-half per cent of the graduates came from a family 
of French or Spanish extraction, whereas twenty per cent spoke French or 
Spanish at home either during or before their college days. This discrepancy 
in percentages is probably attributable to the fact that the students spoke 
a Romanic language at home with someone who had studied it in school or 
traveled abroad. 

The vocational field most Romanic Janguage graduates intended to 
enter upon graduation was teaching. Nearly half the individuals contacted 
in this study, however, had no particular vocational aim for their A.B. in 
Romanic Languages but merely chose this field because they wanted the 
kind of liberal arts degree which an A.B. in Romanic Languages would 
afford them. 

The findings seem to show that the three most valuable aspects of 
language training are conversation, literature and grammar. The three 
aspects of language training most commonly voted as “‘of little value” are 


1 Supporting data available in the writer’s Master’s Thesis, ‘A Follow-Up of the Grad- 
uates in Romanic Languages at Stanford University, 1910-19 and 1937-46.” School of Educa- 
tion, Stanford University, California, 1948. 
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translation from English into the foreign language, conversation and origi- 
nal composition. It is interesting to note that conversation was rated both 
as “‘most valuable” and as “‘of little value.’”’ This discrepancy is explained by 
the fact that the persons rating conversation as of little value were people 
who added comments on the questionnaire to indicate that their college 
training in conversation had been inadequate. 

Forty per cent of the graduates have, at one time or another, earned 
money through their knowledge of Romanic languages, and most of these 
(eighty-six per cent) taught the language. More individuals from the classes 
of 1910-1919 than those of 1937-1946 went into teaching, perhaps because 
the older graduates have been out of college and in the working world for 
a longer period of time. Moreover, requirements for teaching were much 
less rigid in 1910-1919 than in 1937-1946.? 

Tutoring was the second most common remunerative activity to which 
the language graduates put their knowledge of French or Spanish. Twenty- 
seven per cent had done work along this line. 

Most of the individuals contacted were women, fifty-six per cent of 
whom gave “‘housewife”’ as their present occupation. However, only thirteen 
per cent from both groups are now earning money through their knowledge 
of French or Spanish, and most of these are teaching. 

Three quarters of the graduates read French or Spanish literature during 
leisure hours; two-thirds attend French or Spanish plays; three-fifths speak 
French or Spanish; nearly one-half have traveled in countries where the 
foreign language is spoken; and approximately one-quarter correspond with 
people in French or Spanish speaking countries. 

Forty per cent of the 111 graduates did graduate work beyond the 
A.B. Nearly one-half of the 1910-1919 graduates and approximately one- 
third of the graduates of 1937-1946 began advanced studies. The difference 
in percentages is probably attributable to the difference in time intervals. 
The “younger graduates,” disturbed by war conditions, have not had an 
equal opportunity to do graduate work. 

Most individuals doing graduate work are enrolled in Romanic lan- 
guages (forty-one per cent) or in Education (twenty-nine per cent). The 
most commonly earned degree was the Master of Arts degree in Romanic 
languages (twenty-four per cent) or in Education (fifteen per cent). 

The second most commonly sought diploma was the Secondary Teach- 
er’s Certificate (twenty-six per cent). 


2In 1910-1919 the Stanford requirements for the A. B. in Romanic Languages were 
similar to those for 1937-1946, in that approximately forty-five units in the major were re- 
quired for graduation. During the decade 1910-1919, however, Latin, German and one other 
Romanic language were required for the teachers’ credential. No outside language was re- 
quired for it during 1937-1946, but the student was required to enroll in approximately twenty- 
nine quarter units of Education. 
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Over half the graduates continuing beyond the A.B. changed their 
major from Romanic languages to some other field. The most popular reason 
for changing was to satisfy requirements for the Teacher’s Certificate. The 
individuals who changed their major, but did not do advanced work in the 
field of Education, stated that their interests had shifted to other fields. 

The main reason for doing graduate work, according to the forty-four 
persons who had taken advanced studies, was that more than four years 
of college preparation were required for their particular field. Over a third 
mentioned the need for graduate study in order to obtain a better position 
at a better salary, and one-fourth took advanced studies in college because 
they found university life culturally and intellectually inspiring. 

A follow-up of Stanford women graduates by Marjorie Segerstrom*® 
revealed that nearly one-half of the alumnae of 1934-1938 continued in 
some field of graduate study. This average is somewhat higher than the rate 
of continuance in French and Spanish. Forty-one per cent of those gradu- 
ating in Romanic Languages did graduate work in that field. Sixty-n.ae per 
cent of the alumnae knew that more academic preparation was necessary 
in their particular field. One-third believed that more college study would 
bring a better position at a better salary. The majority of the alumnae did 
their work in the field of Education. 

Fifty-nine per cent of the A.B. graduates in Romanic Languages would 
reselect their original major were they to start college again. Fewer gradu- 
ates of 1910-1919 than of 1937-1946 made this statement. The difference in 
percentages between the two groups may be attributable to the following 
reasons: (1) Graduates of the earlier period may have been dissatisfied with 
the language training program. (2) The interests of the older graduates may 
have become more diverse over a longer period of years. (3) Many of the 
older graduates, when in college, did not have access to vocational guid- 
ance facilities and aptitude tests. 

Marjorie Segerstrom‘ found that seventy-one per cent of the alumnae of 
Stanford from 1934-1938 would choose the same major again, but only 
sixty-seven per cent of the Spanish majors, as compared with fifty-one per 
cent of the majors in French, would reselect their original language. The 
difference in percentages between Spanish graduates and French graduates 
may be indicative of the fact that most of the individuals contacted were 
residents of the West Coast where the Spanish heritage is great and more 
vocational opportunities exist than in French. 

Over half of the graduates who would reselect their original major had 
earned money, at one time or another, through their knowledge of French 


* Segerstrom, Marjorie Louise, ““A Follow-Up Study of Stanford Women Graduates of 
the Years 1934-1938, Inclusive.” Unpublished M. A. thesis, School of Education, Stanford 
University, 1941, p. 92. 

* Segerstrom, op. cit., p. 119. 
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or Spanish. Most people who would reselect their original major would do 
so because they enjoyed the language, were interested in languages and 
received satisfaction from studying them. 

Most of the individuals who would not reselect their original major 
thought that an A.B. in Romanic Languages was not practical enough and 
believed they would have been more interested in other fields. At least 
twenty-one per cent commented that not enough vocational opportunities 
exist for graduates in Romanic languages. 

Those graduates who would now choose a major other than Romanic 
languages would choose history, social science, English, political science, 
medicine, psychology, economics, science and business. In order to obtain a 
broader background for general culture and information, nearly one-half of 
those who would today choose to major in a subject other than Romanic 
languages would major in history, social science, political science, eco- 
nomics, international relations, humanities or philosophy. Those individuals 
who would select a major outside Romanic languages as a more practical 
field would choose medicine, social science, psychology, economics, science, 
business, engineering or domestic science. 

A similar study by Russell J. Fornwalt and Herbert W. Rogers in 193° 
revealed that eight-six per cent of the alumni of Lafayette College found 
modern foreign languages to have some value ranging from cultural to 
practical, especially in business communications. Seventy-five per cent 
favored a modern language requirement for the A.B. degree; seventy-seven 
per cent considered that the study of modern foreign languages was not a 
waste of time. 

In general, the findings indicate that teaching or tutoring is by far the 
most important use to which a major in Romanic Languages is put by 
graduates. Prospective teachers and teachers in service also supply the 
largest number of post-graduate students in French or Spanish. Although 
most students are content to have majored in these fields, the percentage 
could perhaps be increased if the following suggestions made by alumni on 
the questionnaires were implemented: 

(1) More emphasis on the conversational aspect of language training. 
Sixteen per cent of the individuals surveyed wrote comments on the ques- 
tionnaire stating that they felt their college major impractical because they 
had not been trained to converse in the language. 

(2) Addition of work in commercial French or Spanish—that is, short- 
hand, letter writing. 

(3) More opportunities for exchange scholarships in French or Spanish 

5 Fornwalt, Russell J. and Rogers, Herbert W., ‘‘An Investigation of the Values of Modern 


Foreign Language Study in College,” The Modern Language Journal, XIX, 3 (December, 
1934), pp. 161-164. 
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speaking countries and greater use of natives of those countries as members 
of the faculty. 

(4) Placement of beginning and elementary classes in direct charge of 
full-fledged professors rather than graduate students in charge, according 
to the alumni. The basic fundamentals of language are mastered in the first 
year of college, and a teacher with wide experience should therefore offer 
these courses, rather than a novice.® 

VIVIAN CORTESE 

San Jose, California 

6 For a more detailed treatment of these recommendations, see Kaulfers, Walter V., 


Modern Languages for Modern Schools. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, pp. 286, 
290, 444, 450, 451, 529. 
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Notes and News 





Proverbs and Language Teaching 


In the provocative article entitled ‘Problems in the Cultural Approach” (M LJ, January, 
1948, pp. 21-23), by Mr. Ignace Feuerlicht, the cultural and teaching values of proverbs are 
seriously questioned. I feel that the proverb as a teaching device merits more favorable atten- 
tion, at least in the Spanish language, than it has been given in this article. 

According to Feuerlicht, (1) learning proverbs seems to be of no more cultural value than 
memorizing the names of rivers and mountains; (2) proverbs are self-contradictory in nature 
and therefore unworthy of detailed attention; (3) the fact that they are of an analogous nature 
from nation to nation is a shortcoming, and (4) in proverbs, “obsolete words and forms may 
. .. confuse the beginner.” 

Learning proverbs and memorizing geographical names are two vastly different pursuits 
and do not belong even by inference in the same category. Proverbs are incomparably more 
interesting psychologically and philosophically, and they do reflect group and social attitudes. 
Even so, since the beginning of literature, place names with their evocative references have 
been used for cultural suggestiveness. What can be more Russian than the Volga River, more 
North American than Main Street, more Western than the Red River Valley? In such works 
as The River by P. Lorentz, an abundant store of geographical referents are effectively used. 
I do not mean that one can grasp the “spirit of a nation” by learning these names, but there 
are many characteristic names which may evoke a national spirit through suggestion. 

Remove the clash and contradiction from a theme and you take away its life and interest. 
Each group, sect or class has its separate statement to make. The universality of proverbs calls 
for analogous sayings in different nations having related cultural patterns. This international 
spirit certainly does not recommend a rejection of proverbs but rather serves to establish a 
similarity of Hispanic thought with that of other nations. What is a teacher’s purpose? To 
demonstrate how unique Spain is? Or is it to establish a common bond of international thought? 
People of different nations make similar assertions independently or through imitation; and it 
can be an enjoyable pursuit for students to seek proverb equivalents, which is a further stimu- 
lation to translate ideas, not words—one of the knottiest problems confronting foreign lan- 
guage teachers. 

Mr. Feuerlicht’s reference to “proverbs whose frequently stale and petty bourgeois ethics 
hardly appeal to the more sophisticated student” is slighting to the wealth of Spanish proverbs 
which express attitudes not even remotely bourgeois. True, Sbarbi, Correas, Rodriguez Marin 
and other notable Spanish proverbists do list a number of insipid, bourgeois and stale exam- 
ples. But from the prolific and colorful Spanish folklore it is extremely easy to find countless 
proverbs which are not stale, not loaded with obsolete words and forms, and that have more 
immediate and enduring appeal to the so-called ‘‘sophisticated student” than is recognized in 
the aforesaid article. I feel qualified to say this since I have studied them and used them a 
great deal in the teaching of Spanish at college and university levels. There is a rich store of 
sophisticated proverbs to satisfy however many elevated insights may be found among our 
students. 

To illustrate the points that they are not stale, petty or obsolete in form, that they do 
possess melody, wit, rhythm, appealing imagery and do reflect patterns of thought and that 
around them isa rich zone of connotations, I list the following proverbs—some familiar to the 
average teacher, some perhaps not so familiar: 

Amor sin dolor no es verdadero amor. A su tiempo maduran las uvas. Aunque se vista de 

seda la mona, mona se queda. En boca del mentiroso lo cierto se hace dudoso. Llorar poco 

y buscar otro. Més vale una onza de prdctica que una libra de gramdtica. Mujer de reboso, 
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beso sabroso. (This refers to the old idea—the more elusive the pursuit, the more con- 

cealed the object of desire, the sweeter the catch.) Con amor y aguardiente nada se 

siente. Cuando esté abierto el cajén, el mds honrado es ladrin. Chisme averiguado jamds 

es acabado. Donde hay amor, hay dolor. El peine que mds raspa es el mejor para quitar 

la caspa. Pulgas tiene la viuda; no tiene quien se la sacuda. Si se te cierra una puerta, 

otra hallardés abierta. Ya que la casa se quema, calentémonos. 

It is questionable whether there exists in poetry a value that is superior to that of the 
proverb with respect to wit or melody. The latter is much more condensed. Too much of the 
poetry submitted today to students for memorization is fogged with florid metaphor and in- 
volved imageries. Our texts need sharp, unmistakable and clear language to present to the 
student—a need the proverb can supply readily. In this succinct form of literature—little 
philosophical conclusions appealingly couched in colorful and rhythmic lines—‘‘short sen- 
tences drawn from long experience,”’ as Cervantes said—one may subjectively discover a whole 
zone of poetic meanings through his own creative thought—if he is capable of such thought. 

Modern psychology favors the compact pieces of literature. For instance, the Benét 
Intelligence Test has graduated to using proverbs in determining ability to perceive relation- 
ships, instead of utilizing fables as was formerly done. In beginning language courses the pro- 
gressive trend is toward brevity and condensation in order to permit better mastery, more com- 
plete assimilation and more creative thought on the part of the student. 

In upholding the proverb, I do not mean that there is a magic virtue in memorizing them, 
but I do feel that the satisfaction of learning a few lines well is more beneficial to the student 
than learning many lines haphazardly, as often is the case in learning longer pieces of litera- 
ture. No, there is no sublime hocus-pocus connected with learning them. To hold such a view 
is like “‘el perico que dice lo que sabe pero no sabe lo que dice” (to quote an old Spanish proverb). 

Let each student seek and discover meanings, beauty or wit or culture in his own manner 
by suggestion and inference in accordance with his background. Proverbs have a definite place 
in the picture. In them will be found as much cultural value a word as can be found in any 
other form of folk or scholarly literature. 

Mr. Feuerlicht apparently regards the aphorism as an acceptable teaching device but re- 
jects the proverb. He does not emphasize any distinction between these two forms, which I 
consider in most cases to be synonymous. 

If one wants language teaching to be cut-and-dried and traditional, he may not care to 
accept those devices which make a class more interesting. I refer to the possibility of the prov- 
erb and maintain that we should make better use of this delightful form of folk literature 
which has largely been overlooked as a teaching device. The proverb certainly merits a broader 
conception and a more flattering comment than it received in this article. 


JosEPH RAYMOND 
Washington University 
Saint Louis, Missouri 


Is French a Dead Language? 


Just between you and me, are your French classes horrors of deadly boredom? Do you 
and your pupils heave a resigned sigh upon entering the classroom? Are they—or you—clock- 
watchers? If so, perhaps some of the following suggestions will help remedy the situation. 

All language teachers insist on a certain amount of memorization in their classes. Instead 
of using model sentences and similar uninteresting selections, the results will be better if a 
fable or two of La Fontaine is chosen. Herein lies opportunity for the dramatic gestures and 
the unrestrained acting which come naturally to the adolescent in high school. This type of 
exercise will prove easier for dictation and will lead to self-confidence and poise, eventually 
growing into a skit for assembly programs. La cigale et la fourmi and Le petit chaperon rouge 
have proved successful with us. 
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These books contain valuable material for public performances: Twelve French Plays 
(Ceppi—Heath, New York); Seven Short Plays (de Sales—Banks, Upshaw; Dallas, Texas); 
Fifteen French Plays (Frangois—Allyn and Bacon, New York); Scénettes dramatiques (Gessler 
Publishing Company, Hastings, New York); Sept comédies modernes (de Sauzé—Holt, New 
York). 

Of course, any French program should begin with the Bible reading in French, and it 
should include “Le drapeau étiolé.”” Sometimes skits may be developed by the students from a 
book such as French Fairy Tales (Joynes-Heath, New York). Le petit chaperon rouge is found 
there and is easily adapted to farce form. 

Speaking of stories, we use a handy little help for composition writing called Outlined 
Stories for Oral Work in French (Dyke and Cure—Heath) as well as Elementary French Conver- 
sation (Kany and Dondo-Heath). Even our beginners’ classes prcudly take home a reading 
text, although its simplicity is almost unbelievable. Some of the books thus used are: L’aven- 
ture de Ted Bopp (Ceppi-Heath); Les em plois de Pierre Quirowe (Ceppi-Heath) ; Graded French 
Readers (Bond—Heath). Required reading includes books in English or French from a list 
compiled in the school library. Some of the titles are listed at the end of this article. 

Language courses need not be all work and no play. We make things as easy as possible. 
We use the Cuthbertson Verb Wheel (Heath), Mots croisés faciles (de Sales-Banks Upshaw), 
verb blanks and Wilkins’ French Word and Idiom List (Doubleday-Doran). Very practical for 
every-day usage is the Classified English-French Vocabulary (E. L. Bernard—Loretteville, 
Quebec Province, Canada). 

We often see free motion pictures in English or French. Some are good; some are very 
poor. We have had the most reliable service from the State Museum, Trenton, New Jersey. 
Some films are available from the French Cultural Services, 934 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Also an interesting film is YESTERDAY, TopAY AND Tomorrow, from Castle Distributors 
Corporation, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. For three-dimensional, still pictures in color, 
by all means try the View-Master, obtainable in most good camera shops. There are excellent 
views of French Canada. 

Our classes supported a bombed school in France for two years, and we are planning a 
similar activity again. We transacted our business through the Save-the-Children Federation, 
New York. In connection with this work many French letters were received and friendships 
established. 

We are now in the throes of writing a newspaper in French, complete with gossip column 
and editorials (probably on the evils of homework). If it is a reasonable success, we should en- 
joy exchanging ours with yours. Ours has the highly unoriginal title of Le Soleil. 

In several weeks, our annual field trip will take place. We charter a large bus and forty- 
five of us troop off to explore the Metropolitan Museum of Art and the Museum of Modern 
Art. Sometimes we go to a French movie if the billing is attractive. The French restaurants do 
not welcome large groups of students, but occasionally we have intruded, mainly for the hors 
d’ oeuvres. 

Thanks to a progressive principal in our school, we have a Linguaphone. The records, 
texts and pictures are invaluable, especially when used in conjunction with the recorder. This 
enables the students to detect their mistakes clearly. 

During the Christmas season we steal time from classes to make French Christmas 
cards, using onionskin paper and crayons. We learn Christmas carols and sing them in the 
corridors just before vacation begins. 

For cultural work we find help in Marshall’s History of France (Doran) and Accent on 
France (Denenholz and Sammartino—Heath). We use sketch Maps of France (Kullmer and 
Gerard—Kramer Publishing Company, Syracuse, New York). The students make them for 
extra credit. 

On our bulletin boards we display prints of French art (Gessler Publishing Company, 
Hastings, New York). Among our realia are dolls, peasant costumes, flags, stamps, coins, 
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menus, match folders, timetables and other items. Some display signs are obtainable from Le 
Comité de la Survivance Frangaise en Amérique at L’Université Laval, Quebec, P. Q. Canada. 
They read: Soyons fiers; Articulons; Parlons bien; Dieu et Patrie. Others gathered here and 
there are: Silence, s’il vous platt, pour ceux qui reposent (very popular with teachers); Peinture; 
Vitrine a louer; Le chauffeur est autorisé a réfuser de changer plus que $2.00; Les passagers en 
elat d’ivresse seront refusés (popular with students); La direction n’assume aucune responsabilité 
pour objets perdus. We also display the late edition of the French paper, France-A mérique. 

Our French club has many activities. We try to learn a little harmless slang, using a 
Dictionary of French Slang (Leroy—Holt). This should be used with great discretion. Good out- 
lines of programs are contained in Le cercle francais (Jameson—Heath) and in Some Games for 
French Clubs (Hess—Heath). Songs with dances are found in Chantons un peu (Conniston— 
Doubleday-Doran). We use the following games: Disons la bonne aventure; Bon ap pétit!; Ré- 
pondez, s’il vous platt (quiz game); Allez-op!/; Les rots et les reines de France (all fromGessler); 
Les grands hommes de France (Nathan, Paris). These are all vocabulary-builders in a painless 
way, and a prize of a pencil or other small article adds incentive. 

The following bibliography is suggested: 

First year French—Bond, Sept d’un coup; Ceppi, L’aventure de Ted Bopp; Denenholz, 
Accent on France; Dondo, Modern French Course, revised (lessons 1-30); Hills, Dondo, Contes 
dramatiques; Kany, Dondo, Elementary French Conversation. 

Second year French—Bond, Dantes; Ceppi, Les emplois de Pierre Quiroule; Dondo, Mod- 
ern French Course, revised (lessons 31 to 70); du Brule, Héros et héroines de France; Kastner, 
Emile et les détectives ; Leblanc, Arséne Lupin; Marshall, History of France. 

Third year French—Bazin, Les Oberlé; Bovée, New French Review; de Sauzé, Irregular 
Verbs and Verb Blanks; Dumas, Le Comte de Monte-Cristo and Les trois mousquetaires ; Fouré, 
Souvenirs francais en Amérique; Hugo, Les misérables, Notre-Dame de Paris; Kirby,Golden Dog 
(story of Quebec); Loti, Pécheur d’Islande; Marshall, History of France. 

Supplementary (French)—Bond, La tadipe noire (easy); d’Arlon, La famille Verdier 
(easy); Daudet, Le Petit Chose; Dumas, Nouvelles aventures d’ Artagnan; Gennevraye, L’ombre; 
Guerber, Contes et légendes (easy); Heath, Le roi des montagnes; Hugo, Jean Valjean; Jolius, 
La veuve chantante (mystery); Knight, L’affaire du mattre d’hétel Défaillant (mystery); Malot, 
Sans famille (easy); Merimée, Colomba; Quinel, L’ami Bob; Spink, Colette et ses fréres (easy); 
Storer, Les jumeaux (easy); Sue, Les mystéres de Paris ; France-A mérique (newspaper). 

Supplementary (English)—Adams, Mehitable; Adams, Red Caps and Lilies; Aubry, 
Private Life of Napoleon; Bragdon, Land of Joan of Arc; Cather, Shadows on the Rock; Comp- 
ton, Pasteur; Curie, Madame Curie; Dickens, Tale of Two Cities; Eaton, Young Lafayette; 
Hemon, Marie Chapdelaine; Hugo, Hunchback of Notre Dame; Laughlin, So You're Going to 
Paris; Ludwig, Napoleon; Orczy, Scarlet Pimpernel; Rourke, Audubon; Runkle, Helmet of 
Navarre; Saint-Exupéry, Wind, Sand and Stars; Trudeau, Autobiography; Vercel, Tides of 
Mont St. Michel; Weyman, Book of Ballets; Weyman, Gentleman of France; Weyman, Men of 
Music; Weyman, Metropolitan Book of the Opera; books from Le Cercle du Livre de France. 

References—Cole, Modern Foreign Languages and their Teaching; Conniston, Chantons un 
peu; de Sales, Mots croisés faciles; yke, Outlined Stories for Oral Work; Lancaster, Principal 
Rules of French Pronunciation; Leroy, Dictionary of French Slang; Peck, France, Crossroads of 
Europe; Wilkins, French Word and Idiom Lists; College Entrance review books; Modern Lan- 
guage Journal; Nouveau Testament. 

Films—UN GRAND VERRIER (Franco-American Distribution Center, 934 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 21); FRANCE REBUILDS, UN GRAND POTIER, TAPISSERIES DE FRANCE (all from 
French Cultural Service); TALE or Two Cities! (Syracuse); BANFF-JASPER Hicuway, INTRO- 
DUCTION TO Haiti, LousIsANA PURCHASE, NEXT T1ME WE SEE Paris, OTTAWA ON THE RIVER, 
Paris, THE BEAUTIFUL (all from Trenton). 

MARGARET SMITH GANTS 

Regional High School 

Springfield, New Jersey 
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Practical Interlinguistics 


It was Jesperson, I believe, who wrote a pamphlet about 1930 entitled ‘““A New Science— 
Interlinguistics.” In it he pointed out the progressive steps which had been taken to bring 
about substantial international agreement on the principles which should govern the forma- 
tion of a workable international language. 

Those first interested in an international language were largely philosophers—as may be 
seen by scanning the roll of the first group, which was concerned mainly with theory. The list 
includes such illustrious names as those of Roger Bacon, Descartes, Pascal, Leibniz, Locke, 
Condillac, Voltaire, Diderot and Tolstoy. 

When attempts were actually made to create an artificial international language, we find 
that Johann Martin Schleyer, who founded Volapiik in 1879, was a clergyman; Peano, the 
promoter of Interlingua, in 1903, was a mathematician; Foster, the inventor of Ro in 1906, was 
a clergyman; and Lancelot Hogben, the inventor of Interglossa in 1943, is best known as the 
writer of Mathematics for the Million. 

Although the founders of the hundreds of proposed international languages, have usually 
had some language training, they have rarely been language teachers. It is true that several! 
of the inventors of international languages were teachers of their own native languages, but 
few were foreign language teachers by background or profession. 

The antagonism of language teachers toward international languages has many legitimate 
causes. First and foremost, a language teacher is the proud possessor of a profession which 
stems from his ability to bridge the gap between at least two languages. Having succeeded 
himself, he feels that others can do likewise. Convinced that the best key to literature and oral 
expression in a foreign language is a knowledge of that foreign language itself, he abhors a 
meaner substitute. 

Secondly, he feels that if a person is to learn a second language, it is better to acquire a 
language with solid functiona] value such as French, German or Spanish rather than to attempt 
to guess which artificial language may survive. He argues that the time spent on studying 
something like Esperanto could more profitably be employed in learning some language spoken 
by millions rather than by thousands. 

Used to teaching languages of the Indo-European pattern he, feels that inflections are 
old friends and that grammatical rules are a necessary adjunct to the learning of language. 
He is annoyed by such dictums as ‘‘The best grammar is none at all’’ or “gender and number 
accord between noun and adjective have no semantic value at all and their existence is an 
arbitrary imposition on the memory.” 

The modern language teacher, in the last analysis, feels toward the artificial language 
much the same repugnance that a master craftsman feels when he views an imitation of his 
work. 

However, since the foreign language teacher, to be a good one, must steep himself in the 
history and background of the peoples who speak the language he teaches, he should be the 
first to admit the need of a closer understanding between nations speaking different languages— 
in short, a common linguistic meeting-ground. 

There would be little agreement, however, if a vote were taken among foreign language 
teachers throughout the world on the adoption of one existing national language as a perma- 
nent world language. 

Those of us who have taught English to foreigners should be aware of how unphonetic 
our own language is and of how many vowels and consonant sounds it contains which are difii- 
cult or impossible for foreigners to pronounce. The a in masty, the u in ugly, the z as in fish, 
well as the th and wh, are good samples. 

Those who have taught French will realize that modern French is a far cry from the rela- 
tively phonetic language of the Chanson de Roland and that, although written French is prob- 
ably the most accurate means of committing treaties and international agreements to writing, 
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spoken French is difficult of acquisition for many nationalities. Nasalized vowel combinations 
are good examples, likewise the French # andr. 

Italian, although generally phonetic and generally admitted to be a beautiful language, 
does not have the prestige of French; and German, because of its involved word order and 
concatenated word combinations, is likewise not a probable choice. 

Spanish has many admirable qualities for consideration, but due to the importance of 
French and German for science and research, it is doubtful if it would receive a three-fourths 
vote in any assemblage of modern language teachers. The fact is that most modern language 
teachers who have given it much thought have come to the conclusion that, if a national] lan- 
guage is to be selected as an auxiliary, one alone will not serve the purpose. Several must 
be chosen. 

Mario Pei of Columbia in his Languages for War and Peace states that “The man who has 
some practical acquaintance with English, French, German, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, 
Russian, and Japanese is roughly speaking, in a position to make his way around the world.” 
Unfortunately, such a knowledge of languages has cost the writer a lifetime, and the vast ma- 
jority of mankind will never achieve it. Besides, it required travel through many countries of 
the world, which is beyond the probabilities of the average man. 

If, then, there is bound to be continual disagreement as to the adoption of any one na- 
tional language, and the learning of several is impractical on a widespread scale, what possi- 
bilities remain? 

The selection of an artificial language as an auxiliary language will sot meet with the 
approval of foreign language teachers for reasons adduced in previous paragraphs. 

The author has hit upon a practical solution for this knotty problem which should over- 
come most of the objections put forward by language teachers. He does not propose the adop- 
tion of any national language. He does not propose the adoption of any international language. 
He does propose the formation of an international linguistic committee, preferably in conjunc- 
tion with United Nations or UNESCO, (1) to draw up a frequency list of the words most 
necessary in international dealings between individuals, organizations and nations; (2) to 
standardize the most frequently used words by selection wherever possible of the word best 
known internationally, provided it is at the same time internationally pronounceable or can 
be made so by slight orthographic changes; (3) to streamline words by the elimination of un- 
necessary letters and syllables by the use of an alphabet of not over twenty-one letters selected 
from the international phonetic alphabet, which coincide in general with the Roman alphabet 
letters (one or two exceptions necessary); (4) to standardize all new words for new inventions, 
new elements and processes; (5) to urge their incorporation into the languages of United 
Nations members by increments of sixty words a year or five words a month. (This would re- 
sult in the progressive formation of an international vocabulary, which would not be thought 
of as a foreign language but rather as a part of the national language, just as such Oriental 
words as kimono and bamboo are thought of as parts of the English language and as golf, polo, 
tennis and the like have become home words in a dozen languages. The words, when introduced 
into national languages, would be underlined for a period of five to ten years to indicate their 
phonetic pronunciation and thereafter would be pronounced as naturally as polo and kimono 
are today.) 

The advantages are obvious. No battle of prestige between nations is involved. No arti- 
ficial language sprung like Minerva “full grown from the brain «f Jove” is necessary. The lan- 
guage grows as needed, gradually, as all language grows. It has time to adjust itself to all 
languages which use the Roman alphabet, and the writer has plans covering the Cyrillic and 
Romaji systems. 

Year by year the amount of internationally phonetic vocabulary would grow and form a 
constantly increasing terrain where nations might meet together on common ground for the 
international transfer of thought. As the proposed standardized international vocabulary grew 
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it would make the acquisition of all foreign languages progressively easier by reason of the 
increasing number of words which would already be part of the learner’s vocabulary, regardless 
of his nationality. 

It is the only practical method which could receive the support and backing of language 
teachers, and it would tend to unify and improve all languages including our own, which ad- 
mittedly needs much improvement along phonetic lines. 

RICHARD N. THOMPSON 
Tinker Field, Oklahoma 


The Autobiographical Background of ‘Le petit prince” 


Readers of Antoine de Saint Exupéry’s Le petit prince will remember how the small hero 
of that delightful tale lived on a tiny planet with a flower as his only companion. He tended 
this flower very carefully, watering it every day and doing everything he could to protect it 
from harm. In time, however, he became vexed with all the care that the pretty plant required. 
He decided to leave it for a time and to go on a long journey to some of the other planets. In 
the course of his sojourn on this earth he met a fox who explained to him the meaning of love. 
“Love,” said the fox, “is the need that you feel for somebody, because you have taken care 
of them, or because they have taken care of you.” Then the little Prince understood that, 
since he had tended his beautiful flower sc carefully, she needed him and he needed her, and 
this need was love. He longed to be back with her on their tiny pianet. As he stood there in 
the middle of the desert, a little golden snake struck sharply at his ankle, moving as swiftly 
as a flash of light. Instantly the deadly venom did its work, and the spirit of the little Prince 
was free to join the flower he loved, out among the distant stars. 

Those familiar with Courrier sud. Vol. de nuit, Terre des hommes and Pilote de guerre know 
how much of his own life Saint Exupéry put into all these books. They must have wondered if 
the story of Le petit prince, also, were not to some extent autobiographical. They must have 
suspected that the little Prince represented the author himself, that the beautiful flower 
symbolized some woman in his life and that the death in the desert expressed Saint Exupéry’s 
premonition that he himself would die alone, far from this woman whom he loved. 

The above hypothesis is entirely correct. During the summer of 1947 in Paris, it was my 
privilege to talk at length with Madame de Saint Exupéry, widow of the great French aviator 
and poet-philosopher who gave his life for France in July, 1944. She was gracious enough to 
tell me the interesting story of her marriage to this extraordinary man who was her faithful 
husband for seven years, who left her to wander around the world and who, after a brie/ 
reunion, left on a heroic mission from which he was never to return. 

Saint Exupéry first met his future wife in Buenos Aires, where, as it happened, she had 
just been warning some of her students about the dangers of marrying a foreigner. He took her 
flying over the ocean and assured her that he would drown her unless she kissed him immedi- 
ately. Consuelo, far too independent to be frightened into kissing anybody, refused. But a 
moment later, when she saw a tear roll down his cheek, she changed her mind. Though nothing 
could intimidate her, a single tear could touch her heart. 

After their fatal kiss Saint Exupéry pursued his beloved all over Europe until at last she 
married him. Their life together was one of constant change, involving much travel, a great 
deal of hard work and numerous friendships with famous fliers and with writers of distinction. 
“Saint Ex,” never a man of regular habits, ate and slept whenever he chose. His abundant 
vitality made him impervious to cold, and even in the most bitter weather he declined to wear 
an overcoat. 

The Saint Exupérys continued to love each other very deeply. Antoine had never shown 
the slightest interest in any other woman than his wife. And yet one day, after they had been 
married for seven years, he came to her with a very strange request. 

“T need to be alone,” he said. “I am going to leave you for a few years. During that time 
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I shall go wherever I like and do whatever I please. You too will be free to do what you want, 
even to have children. Bye and bye I shall come back to you, and we shall live together al- 
ways. Do not try to change my mind. I have made my decision, and I am going—now.” 

So Saint Exupéry, exactly like the little Prince, left his beautiful flower and began to 
wander around the world. Often he would send her cablegrams, dated from cities in the 
United States, in South America or in Africa. He sent her gifts also. But Consuelo did not 
really need his gifts or his money, for she, with characteristic pluck and ingenuity, had ob- 
tained an excellent job in Paris, as a radio announcer broadcasting in Spanish. Soon, indeed, 
she was making twice as much money as her husband! 

At the end of three years Antoine came back. He had got the wanderlust out of his 
system at last and was ready to settle down and be a model husband. Consuelo, however, just 
couldn’t resist the temptation to punish him a little. 

“T told him that it was too late,’”’ she said mischievously, “‘and that I didn’t want him 
any more. Then he swore that he would stay right there and wait for me forever, if necessary. 
So I made him wait just for a few weeks, and then I took him back. We loved each other a lot, 
and we were very happy.” 

Then came the war, the fall of France and the trip to the United States, where Saint 
Exupéry acquired his taste for American gadgets and where he wrote Pilote de guerre, Le petit 
prince and Lettre d un otage. While he was drawing the illustrations for The Little Prince, he 
and his wife stayed in a pleasant country house outside of New York, on Long Island. But 
comfort and luxury could not hold him when France was in desperate need and he felt that he 
could help her. Everyone knows how he returned to Europe and, in spite of his age and in- 
juries, took service in the Allied Air Forces as a reconnaissance pilot. Everyone knows how, on 
July 31, 1944, he went on a flight from which he never returned. Swift death had freed his 
spirit, like that of the little Prince, for its journey to the stars. 

Eurot G. Fay 

Emory University 











Announcements 





The Association of Modern Language Teachers of the Middle States and Mary- 
land will hold its annual meeting at Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, Saturday, Novem- 
ber 27, at 10:30 a.m. The following program will be presented: 


, 


“In-Service Training for Modern Language Teachers.’ 
Mrs. W. Rex Crawford, Assistant to the Associate Superintendent in 
Charge of Secondary School Curriculum, Philadelphia Public Schools. 


“L’Influence du Romain Americain sur la Litterature Frangaise.”’ 
Professor Maurice Coindreau, Princeton University. 


The president of the Association is Marguerite Zouck, Supervisor of Modern 
Languages, Baltimore, Maryland, and the secretary-treasurer is Esther J. Crooks, 
Professor of Spanish, Goucher College. 


Under the auspices of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
Associations, there will be a Joint Meeting of the AAT’s Associations on the morning 
of December 27, in the Ballroom of the Hotel New Yorker, New York City. Speak- 
ers: Dr. Stephen A. Freeman, Vice-President of Middlebury College, and Dr. 
Henry Grattan Doyle, Dean of Columbian College, The George Washington Uni- 
versity. There will be ample opportunity for a general discussion of common 
problems. 

A Joint Luncheon, also in the Hotel New Yorker, will follow the Meeting. 
The complete program will be announced soon. 
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CENTRAL STATES MODERN LANGUAGE 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


The thirty-first annual meeting was held at the Congress Hotel in Chicago on 
April 30-May 1; Miss Jane Cove of Evanston was local chairman. The Executive 
Council held a stated meeting on Friday afternoon. 

Twelve firms purchased thirteen pages of advertising space in the program and 
fourteen firms had exhibits at the meeting. Miss Bertha Riss was exhibit chairman. 
The theme of the meeting, “The New Look in the Modern Language Field,” was 
chosen by Miss Elfriede Ackermann, President of the Association. 

At the annual Friday evening banquet, attended by 90 persons, President Ack- 
ermann’s address ““New Look or Old Style” announced the theme of the session. 
Dr. John W. Bell, Chicago High School District Superintendent greeted the Asso- 
ciation members. Following the -anquet an “International Fiesta” of skits, songs, 
dances and playlets was presented by students of modern languages of the Illinois 
area under the general direction of Miss Lulu Bredlow. The Russian songs and 
dances in costume and the play Meisterschaft by the German group were high points 
of the evening. 

The general session was called to order at 9:30 a.m., May 1. The report of the 
secretary-treasurer was read and accepted and amendments to the bylaws which 
had been approved by the Executive Council were confirmed. 

a. Bylaw 1 was amended to read: ‘‘Members shall pay a fee of $3.00 a year, of 
which $2.50 will be sent for subscription to the Modern Language Journal, subject 
to revision according to the subscription rate of the Journal. (Note: In June the 
Executive Committee of the National Federation voted to increase the rate from 
$2.50 to $3.00; this will raise the CSMLTA fee to $3.50 a year.) 

b. Bylaw 3-a was amended to read: “‘The Nominating Committee shall be the 
last three living past-presidents of the Association.” 

c. Bylaw 3-b was amended to strike out the phrase ‘‘on which a unanimous 
choice has not been reached” leaving the provision to nominate “at least two candi- 
dates for each office.” 

President Ackermann announced the decision of the Executive Council to hold 
a single meeting at Cleveland the last week-end in April of 1949. (The Hotel Cleve- 
land will be headquarters.) 

The following papers were read: 1) Dr. Theodore Huebener, Director of Modern 
Languages, New York Public Schools. “Is the Conversational Aim a Valid One?” 
2) Lt. Col. Leon P. Irvin, Chief of Education and Religion Policy, Civil Affairs Di- 
vision, Washington, D. C. “Developments in the Reform of German Education.” 
3) Dr. John H. Furbay, Director Air World Education, Transworld Air Lines, 
“Languages in This Shrinking World.” 
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At noon 182 luncheons were served in five divisions: French (61 present), Miss 
Dorothy Cahill, hostess; German (34 present), Miss Clara Lawin, hostess; Italian 
(9 present), Dr. C. G. Fucilla, host; Slavonic (18 present), Miss Agnes Jacques, host- 
ess; Spanish (60 present), Dr. Kenneth J. Leslie, host. No programs were prepared 
for the luncheon meetings, which merged into the sectional programs at 2:00 P.M. 

French (110 present). Dr. Marguirette Struble, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Chairman; Miss Kathryn M. Myers, Kingswood School, Cranbrook, 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, Secretary. Papers: 1) ‘Are Audio-visual Aids in Lan- 
guage Teaching Effective?’ Theodore Huebener, Director of Foreign Languages, 
New York City Public Schools. 2) “Assessing Recent Experiments in Language 
Teaching.’’ Harold B. Dunkel, Examiner, Board of Examinations and Associate 
Director of the Investigation of the Teaching of a Second Language. At 3:15 the 
section moved to the Gold Room to view the color film “This is France,’’ photo- 
graphed and screened with personal narration by Mr. Alfred Wolff. Miss Katharine 
Slaught of the Chicago French Film Society described the activities of that organi- 
zation. 

German (84 present). Walter Reichart, University of Michigan, Chairman; 
A. E. Bigge, University of Kentucky, Secretary. Papers: 1) “Die Bedeutung Ricarda 
Huchs fiir die deutsche Literature.”” Paul J. Menge, Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minnesota. 2) Thomas Manns Dr. Faustus. Meno Spann, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. 3) Report on the Correlation Project by Dr. Elfriede Ackermann. 
Dr. Ackermann reported on the correlation project and agreed to send out mimeo- 
graphed copies of the briefed suggestions. The group sang folk songs to guitar 
accompaniment and discussed teaching vacancies and foreign study openings. 

Italian. Dr. Virgil Warren, Cumberland University, Lebanon, Tennessee, 
Chairman; Robert F. Roeming, University of Wisconsin, Secretary. Papers: 1) 
“Read Aloud and Translate.” Elton Hocking, Purdue University. 2) ‘‘Unexploited 
Materials toward a History of Renaissance Psychology.” Elio Gianturco, University 
of Chicago. 3) “Le Laude e le Sacre Rappresentazioni.”’ Joseph A. Cinquino, Wells 
High School, Chicago, Illinois. 4) ‘‘Le Scuole in Italia durante la Guerra e durante 
l’Occupazione.”’ Frank Naccarato, Sterling J. Morton Jr. College. 

Slavonic (26 present). Professor Harry Josselson, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Chairman; Agnes Jacques, Roosevelt College, Chicago, Secretary. Papers: 1) “A 
Report from Finland.”” Thomas Sebeok, University of Indiana. 2) “Comparing the 
Slavic Languages.” Francis Whitfield, the University of Chicago. 3) ‘The Behavior 
of the Stress in the Russian Noun Declensions.” Harry Josselson, Wayne Univer- 
sity. 4) “The Cultural Baggage of the Polish Pioneer Settlers in Independence, Wis- 
consin.” Edmund Zawacki, University of Wisconsin. 5) “Second Year Objectives.” 
Frances M. Sobotka, University of Illinois (read by title only). 

There were songs by the Russian chorus of the previous evening and greetings 
were read from Professor Arthur Coleman, the National Secretary-Treasurer of 
AATSEEL 

Spanish-Portuguese. Dr. E. K. Mapes, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Chairman; 
Miss Mary Heiskell, Memphis State College, Secretary. Papers: 1) “José Maria 
Pemin, Contemporary Spanish Dramatist.”’ 2) “Developments in Teaching Meth- 
ods,” John Van Horne, University of Illinois. 3) “Experiences with Conversational 
Spanish and other European Languages during World War II,” Jacob Ornstein, 
Waldorf College. 
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OFFICERS OF THE 1949 SECTIONS 
French 


Chairman—John T. Fotos, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 
Secretary—Miss Sylvia Brewer, Rockford, Illinois 


German 


Chairman—George J. Metcalf, University of Chicago 
Secretary—S. B. Puknat, Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota 


Italian 


Chairman—Dr. Robert F. Roeming, University of Wisconsin Extension, Milwau- 
kee 
Secretary—Professor James Peirolo, John Carroll University, Cleveland 


Slavonic 


Chairman—Mrs. Justina Epp, Ohio State University, Columbus 
Secretary—Mrs. Olga Feodoroff, Western Reserve University, Cleveland 


Spanish-Portuguese 


Chairman—Dr. Dillwyn Ratcliff, University of Cincinnati 
Secretary—Miss Helen Pirritte, Hirsch High School, Chicago 


Respectfully submitted, 


James B. THARP 


Secretary-Treasurer 
Ohio State University 
Columbus 10, Ohio 


NEW ENGLAND MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


The forty-fifth annual meeting of the Association was held in Providence, R. I. 
on May 7 and 8, 1948. The traditional Friday Evening Dinner was given at the 
Narragansett Hotel, and Professor Detley W. Schumann, of Brown University, 
president of the Association, officiated as toastmaster. 

The main speaker of the evening was Mr. Hugo Merk, Foreign Representative 
of the Nicholson File Company of Providence. Mr. Merk showed films of several 
countries in Europe, Asia, and Africa, and gave a very enjoyable account of his 
travels in these countries. 

The Saturday meetings were held at Brown University. 

Professor Erich G. Budde, of Boston University, was the chairman of the Ger- 
man Section at which the speakers were Mr. Bodo L. O. Richter, of Brown Uni- 
versity, and Miss Elisabeth Eschenlohr, also of Brown University. 

The chairman of the Italian Section was Miss Carol B. Bogman, Central High 
School, Providence. Two speakers were presented: Miss Maria Arrighi, of Albertus 
Magnus College, and Professor Margaret Rooke, of Smith College. 

The Spanish and French Sections presented one speaker each. Professor F. 
Garcia Lorca, of Harvard University, addressed the Spanish Section, and Profes- 
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sor Auguste Anglés, of Wellesley College, was the speaker at the French Section. 
The chairman of the Spanish Section was Professor Juan Lépez-Morillas, of Brown 
University; and Mr. Joseph G. Green, of Boston University, presided at the French 
Section. 

Luncheon was served at the Faunce House. Dr. Henry M. Wriston, President 
of Brown University, welcomed the Association to the University. He stated that 
we cannot say for certain whether or not the new forms of instruction in modern 
languages are superior to the old, but we must try them. 

The luncheon was then addressed by Professor William Freeman Twaddell, of 
Brown University, who gave a very interesting and illuminating talk on the subject, 
“Meanings, and Habits and Rules.” 

The business meeting was held in the Sayles Hall Auditorium. Mr. Michael S. 
Donlan, of the Dorchester High School for Boys, read a statement in fitting tribute 
to Professor Francis M. Currier, late president of the Association. 

The following officers of the Association were elected for 1948-1949: 


President, Samuel M. Waxman, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents, Dorothy M. Bement, Northampton School for Girls, North- 
ampton, Mass.; Michael S. Donlan, Dorchester High School for Boys, 
Dorchester, Mass.; Edith M. Gartland, Teachers College, Boston, Mass.; 
Dorothy Newton, W. H. Hall High School, W. Hartford, Conn.; and Al- 
bert J. Salvan, Brown University. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Edward J. Powers, Technical High School, Boston, Mass. 

Business Manager, Alexander D. Gibson, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 

Editor, Joseph Brown, Jr., University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 

Librarian, Eva M. Grenier, Walnut Hill School, Natick, Mass. 

Directors (3 years), Rose F. Doherty, New Haven High School, New Haven, 
Conn.; Rose Presel, Hope High School, Providence, R. I.; and Jennie M. 
Shannon, Senior High School, Portsmouth, N. H. 


For this information, we wish to thank Edward J. Powers, the capable secre- 
tary-treasurer of the New England Modern Language Asociation. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


At its meeting in Detroit in 1947, the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers Associations decided to apply for associate membership in the American 
Council on Education and selected the writer as delegate, in case of favorable action 
on the request. In due time the application was acted upon and the Federation was 
admitted. The annual meeting of the American Council on Education was held in 
Chicago on May 7-8. 

For the benefit of those who do not know just what the American Council on 
Education is, a word of explanation is in order. “Through the twenty-eight years 
since its founding in 1918, the American Council on Education has been a center of 
cooperation and coordination for the improvement of education on all levels. It has 
been a clearinghouse for the exchange of information and opinion; it has conducted 
many scientific inquiries and investigations into specific educational problems and 
has sought to enlist appropriate agencies for the solution of such problems; it has 
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stimulated experimental activities by institutions and groups of institutions; it has 
kept in constant touch with pending legislation affecting educational matters; it 
has pioneered in methodology that has become standard practice on a national basis 
—its extensive series of tests, examinations, and cumulative records are representa- 
tive achievements; it has acted as liaison agency between the educational institu- 
tions of the country and the Federal government and has undertaken many signifi- 
cant projects at the request of the War, Navy, and State Departments; and through 
its publications, now so extensive as to rank well with other educational presses of 
the United States, it has made available to educators and the general public widely 
used handbooks, informational reports, and many volumes of critical analyses of 
social and educational problems.” (From Functions and Program of the American 
Council on Education, 1946-1947, A Brief Statement.) 

The Council is made up of 66 constituent members (national and regional edu- 
cational associations), 57 associate members (national organizations in fields related 
to education) and 881 institutional members (universities, colleges, school systems, 
etc.). Its offices are at 744 Jackson Place, Washington; and its President is George F. 
Zook, former U. S. Commissioner of Education. 

Certain highlights of the meeting in Chicago deserve to be called to the atten- 
tion of the readers of the Modern Language Jourral. In his annual report President 
Zook pointed out that there had been effected a merger of the three great non-profit 
organizations in the testing field, namely the College Entrance Examination Board, 
the Graduate Record Office, and the testing services of the American Council on 
Education. He characterized this as one of the major educational events of 1947. 

President Zook emphasized the importance of general education in the main- 
tenance of national security and in military defense. For example, what about the 
actual vs. the potential value of illiterates, of which 324,000 were inducted into the 
army between August 1, 1942, and October 1, 1945? He said furthermore that if 
there is to be another Selective Service, it should be really selective, with due at- 
tention given to highly specialized areas such as science, technology, medicine, and 
linguistics, with a policy not of “deferment,” but of assignment to these services ac- 
cording to national needs. There should be created, he said, a manpower board with 
the responsibility to assess the national needs, both military and civilian, to classify 
men according to their abilities and technical training, and to assign them to both 
military and civilian service. 

More attention should be given, so President Zook declared, to the only kind of 
defense that will really prevent war, mutual understanding. He mentioned the im- 
portance of UNESCO, the Smith-Mundt Bill, and the Fulbright Bill. Every indi- 
vidual and every organization can make a contribution to international education by 
relating themselves in some way to student exchange, foreign scholarships and fel- 
lowships, and foreign travel and study. He stated that the Council would actively 
engage in the cause of international education. 

Mr. Zook referred at length to the Report of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education which raised and offered solutions to a number of major issues 
which deeply concern the entire educational profession and the general public, as 
for example, (1) What is the quality and amount of general and professional educa- 
tion needed to make American democracy effective; (2) What proportion of our pop- 
ulation can profitably absorb two or more years of education beyond high school; 
(3) What are the barriers which prevent qualified young people from continuing 
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their education beyond high school; (4) What measures should be taken to enable 
a much larger proportion of young people to attend college; (5) How should higher 
education on the Federal and state levels be organized and integrated with the 
school system; (6) What steps should be taken to reorganize graduate school pro- 
grams in order more adequately to prepare college teachers as well as researchers; 
(7) How are we going to finance the current expenses and programs necessary to a 
substantial increase in college enrollments during the ensuing ten or fifteen years; 
(8) What is the role and method of supporting privately controlled higher education 
in the future? 

At the meeting in Chicago the following general topics were presented and dis- 
cussed: “The Relationships between Secondary Schools and Colleges,” ‘Financing 
Education,” “Planning for Higher Education in Periods of National Stress,” ‘The 
International Relationships of Young People,” and ‘‘Freedom of Communication.” 

As a fitting close to the meeting George V. Allen, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Public Affairs, presented to an enthusiastic audience the State Department Pro- 
gram for International Information and Educational Exchange. 

The next meeting of the American Council on Education will be held in Wash- 
ington on May 6-7, 1949. 

Sturcis E, LEAVITT 

Delegate of the National Federation 

of Modern Language Teachers Associations 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR THE 
UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC 
AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


On July 9 and 10, 1948, meetings of a panel on language of the Committee on 
UNESCO Program were held in Washington, D. C. The following leaders in the 
language field took part in the discussions: 

Henry Grattan Doyle, George Washington University, Chairman; J. Milton 
Cowan, Cornell University; William N. Fenton, Smithsonian Institution; Rob- 
ert H. Fife, Columbia University; Stephen A. Freeman, Middlebury College; Mor- 
timer Graves, American Council of Learned Societies; and W. Freeman Twaddell, 
Brown University. D. A. Bullard of the UNESCO Relations Staff was also present. 

The following Report was prepared to be presented at the meeting of the 
United States National Commission for UNESCO in Boston on September 27-29: 


Report of the Panel on Language to the U. S. National Commission for UNESCO 


1. This Panel applauds the purposes which inspired the instructions of the Second Session 
of the General Conference of UNESCO to the Director General, as stated in Program Resolu- 
tions 3.16.1., 2., 3., and expresses its disappointment that the Director General has not found 
it possible to carry them out. The Panel recommends the adoption of a more definite program, 
with concrete items which may be immediately implemented. 

2. Importance of Language. 

2.1. This Panel urgently recommends that the U. S. National Commission, and UNESCO, 
give greater recognition to the fact that inability to communicate readily through the medium 
of language is a major barrier to international understanding and peace. 

2.2. The language problem is a part of every other problem of UNESCO—in the entire 
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field of human and social relations, including the tensions project, mass communications 
fundamental educations, and general cultural and scientific interchange—and is an indispen- 
sable factor in its solution. 

2.3. UNESCO should therefore attach primary importance in all educational programs to 
adequate and effectual instruction in language. 

3. Advice of Language Experts. 

3.1. This Panel greatly regrets to note that the general international conference of lan- 
guage experts, proposed by the United States National Commission of September 11-13, 
1°47, has not been held; and strongly recommends that such a meeting be held in 1949. 

3.2. This Panel recommends that the Secretariat of UNESCO appoint linguistic experts 
as members of its permanent staff; that it engage professional linguistic consultants; and that 
it create permanent or temporary committees of experts for the consideration of language 
problems in all fields of UNESCO’s activity. 

3.2.1. It is essential that these specialists be selected upon the advice of the appropriate 
national organizations of scholars, through the National Commissions of the member states. 

4. Illiteracy. 

4.1. In all nations, illiteracy in the mother-tongue should be eradicated through all avail- 
able modern means as indicated in the minutes of the Meeting of Experts on Language Prob- 
lems in Fundamental Education, Paris, June 30—July 3, 1947. 

4.1.1. Although the problem of national illiteracy properly falls within the scope of funda- 
mental education, technical linguistic procedures and improved methods are essential to its 
solution, 

5. Action Program. 

5.1. This Panel recommends that the U. S. National Commission in this country, and the 
other National Commissions each in its own country, initiate and actively support expansion 
of the study of foreign languages by the most modern and scientific methods, in order to pro- 
mote the mutual understaading of differing ways of thinking and acting in the international 
community. 

5.1.1. In the major speech communities, the study of the lesser known languages and 
cultures should be especially fostered as a contribution to world understanding and peace. 

5.1.2. Conversely, where languages of less wide currency prevail, the major languages 
should be studied as supra-national aids to werld communication. 

5.2. Since UNESCO functions largely through its national cooperating bodies and through 
voluntary non-governmental organizations, this Panel recommends that the U. S. National 
Commission adopt the following specific program for immediate implementation on our own 
national level: 

5.2.1. That the U. S. National Commission request qualified scholarly groups or indi- 
viduals to assemble analyses, teaching materials and reports on descriptive procedures and 
testing techniques for the teaching of foreign languages, and make them available to UNESCO 
and the National Commissions of member states through the agency of the U. S. National 
Commission, 

5.2.1.1. For example, the Panel is confident that it can obtain from the American Council 
of Learned Societies for distribution to the other National Commissions, sets of manuals of 20 
foreign languages recently prepared by its Intensive Language Program. 

5.2.2. That the U. S. National Commission recommend and encourage in the United 
States the wider teaching and study of the languages not ordinarily taught. 

5.2.3. That the U. S. National Commission recommend to school systems and adminis- 
trators the increased and improved teaching of foreign languages in the grade schools of the 
United States; and that provision be made for pupils who have successfully begun the study of 
a foreign language in grade school to continue it in secondary school without interruption. 

5.2.4. That the U. S. National Commission recommend to all teachers of foreign languages 
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that they include in their class programs an increased amount of material conducive to inter- 
national understanding, using such cultural and informational content as a basis for language 
practice. 

5.2.5. That the U. S. National Commission request the Conference Board of Associated 
Research Councils to provide adequate liaison among the voluntary non-governmental organ- 
izations in these fields, by a joint committee or other appropriate means, in order to coordinate 
research and the dissemination of information on linguistic and language teaching problems. 

5.2.6. That the U. S. National Commission call to the attention of its member organiza- 
tions and all other interested bodies the importance of fostering interest in the study of foreign 
languages and cultures as a contribution to international] understanding and peace, following 
the recommendation of the Report of the Cultural Interchange Section of the Pacific Regional 
Conference on UNESCO, held May 13-15, 1948. 


FARWESTERN CONFERENCE OF AATSEEL CHAPTERS 


On August 28, 1948, several Chapters of the American Association of Teachers 
of Slavic and East European Languages held a Conference in Portland, Oregon. The 
following program was presented: 


Morning Session 


Reading of a Message from the President of AATSEEL, Professor Alfred Senn 
of the University of Pennsylvania, by Program Chairman, Professor Frances de 
Graaff, Bryn Mawr College and Haverford College; ‘‘American Slavic Studies Face 
the Future” by Professor Oleg Maslenikov, University of California; ‘Teaching 
Soviet Literature’ by Professor Frances de Graaff; “Our Current Objective” by 
Professor Nadie Denie, University of Alaska; and “Use of Russian Songs in Teach- 
ing” by Anna La Vaska, University of Washington. 


Afternoon Session 


“Russian Language Problems” by Professor J. O. Saint Clair-Sobell, University 
of British Columbia; ‘‘“My Experience with Intensive Training in Russian at the 
Navy Language School” by Professor Jack Posin, Stanford University; ‘“‘Studying 
Albanian and Greek” by James Piprew, North Idaho Junior College; ‘‘Russian Lan- 
guage in the Adult Educational Program” by Victor Strash, University of Washing- 
ton; and O Polozhenni Russkovo Yazyka v Shkolakh SShaA (Address in Russian) 
by N. P. Avtonomoff, Medford, Oregon. 


Evening Session 


“Soviet Literary Criticism and Dostoevsky” by Professor Ivar Spector, Univer-] 
sity of Washington; ‘‘Work with Adults in Extension” by Mrs. Vera G. Krivoshein, 
University of Oregon; ‘“‘The Business Cycle in Soviet Area Studies” by Dr. Michael 
Mirski, Hoover Library Senior Fellow; ‘Russian in the Senior High School”’ by Mrs. 
Marjorie McDonald, Washington High School, Portland. The Executive Chairman 
was Marjorie McDonald, of Portland, Oregon. 


Submitted by 


Professor ARTHUR P. COLEMAN, 
Secretary-Treasurer of AATSEEL 
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State Teachers College, Florence, Alabama. Department of Modern Languages. 
Appointments: Henry T. Harvey—Assistant Professor—from Taylor Univer- 
sity, Upland, Indiana. 


The American University, Washington, D. C. Department of Modern Languages. 

Appointments: John G. Frank—Professor of German—from Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity. 

Promotions: Alexander Macomb—to Assistant Professor of French and Spanish. 
Ruberta M. Olds—to Associate Professor of Spanish and Head of Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 

Retirements: Dr. Henry Leineweber, Professor of German—after 20 years of 
service. 


Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio. Department of Modern Languages. 
Leave of absence: John Ralph Sinnema—for graduate study at University of 
Cincinnati. 
Promotions: William D. Pendell—to Acting Dean of Men. 


University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York. Department of Romance Languages. 
Appointments: Nardo Languasco—Visiting Associate Professor of Romance 
Languages—from the University of Genoa, Italy. Gaston Berger—French 
Professor on the Jones Founc ‘ion—from the University of Aix-Marseille, 
France. 


Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. Department of German. 
Appointments: Erich Kahler—Visiting Professor, First Term—from Princeton. 
W. Oechler—Assistant Professor—from Harvard University. 
Resignations: Heinrich Schneider, Associate Professor—to Harvard University. 


Davidson College, Davidson, N. C. Department of Spanish. 
Appointments: James Y. Causey—Professor—from Emory University. Charles 
Roberts—Assistant Professor—from Emory University. 
Deaths: Fred K. Fleagle, Professor. Died February 19, 1948. 
Resignations: P. N. Trakas, Assistant Professor—to continue graduate work at 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana. Department of Modern Languages. 
Promotions: Gertrude Leich—to Assistant Professor of Spanish. 
Resignations: Hans H. Hagemann, Professor of German—to Northeastern Mis- 
souri State Teachers College. 


* The following material has been received between August 1 and September 15, 1948. 
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University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. Department of Modern Foreign Languages. 
Appointments: J. Worth Banner and Raymond R. McCurdy, Jr.—to Associate 
Professor—from the University of North Carolina. 
Retirement: Marion D. DuBose, Professor of German. 
Promotions: Theodore T. Beck—to Associate Professor and Resident Assistant 


to Head, Atlanta Division. 


Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois. Department of Modern Languages. 
Resignations: Lawrence S. Poston, Jr.—Professor—to the University of Okla- 


homa. 


Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, Tennessee. Department of Foreign Lan- 
guages. 
Appointments: Marie G. Meek—Assistant Professor. 
Resignations: Eileen C. Collier—to Bowling Green State University. 


University of Maine, Orono, Maine. Department of Modern Languages and Clas- 
sics. 

Appointments: Stuart M. Gross—Associate Professor of Spanish—from the Uni- 
versity of San Carlos, Guatemala, C. A. 

Frederic Peachy—Assistant Professor of Classics and French—from Harvard 
University. 

Promotions: Frances E. Arnold—to Associate Professor of Spanish. Marion S. 
Buzzell—to Associate Professor of Romance Languages. Wesley C. Panun- 
zio—to Assistant Professor of Romance Languages. 

Resignations: Alexander V. Davis, Assistant Professor of Spanish. 


Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee. Division of Language and Literature. 
Appointments: Paul J. Cooper—Assistant Professor of French. 
Resignations: Dr. R. E. Cowdrick, Associate Professor of French. 


State Teachers College, Framingham, Massachusetts. Department of French. 
Promotions: Dorothy Larned—to Associate Professor. 


Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. Departments of German and of Romanic Lan- 


guages. 
Leave of Absence: Jacques Breitenbucher, Chairman, Department of German— 

to become University Officer at the University of Heidelberg, Germany. 
Return from leave: Marcy Powell, Associate Professor of Romanic Languages. 


Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. Department of Foreign 


Languages. 
Appointments: P. L. Zickgraf—Associate Professor—from the University of 


Oklahoma. 
Resignations: Wallace H. Magoon—to become Head of the Foreign Language 


Department at Ball State, Muncie, Indiana. 


Murray State College, Murray, Kentucky. Department of Modern Foreign Lan- 


guages. 
Promotions: Annie Smith—To Assistant Professor of Spanish. 
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State Teachers College, Plattsburgh, New York. Department of Romance Lan- 
guages. 
Appointments: Frederic K. Arnold—Professor—from Wesleyan University. 


University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana. Department of Modern Lan- 
guages. 

Appointments: Dr. Charles E. Parnell—Assistant Professor. Rev. Lawrence 
Brostl, C.S.C.—Assistant Professor—from the University of Portland. Rev. | 
Alfred Mendez, C.S.C.—Assistant Professor—from St. Edward’s University. 

Resignations: Dr. Nicholas Schanck—to St. Francis College, Loretto, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Retirements: Rev. Charles L. Doremus, C.S.C., Ph.D.—after 22 years of serv- 
ice, 


Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. Department of Language and Liter- 
ature. 
Appointments: Dr. Roland Boecklin—Associate Professor of Language and 
Literature—from the University of Massachusetts. 
Resignations: Edward Baraty, Assistant Professor of French and German. 


East Central State College, Ada, Oklahoma. Department of Foreign Language. 
Resignations: Hugh F. Transou, Associate Professor. 


The University of Pennsylvana, The College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Depart- 
ment of Germanic Languages. 
Leave of absence: Professor Ernst Jockers—Second Term 1948-49. For studies 
in Goethe. 
Promotions: Dr. Adolph C. Gorr—to Assistant Professor. 


Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania. Departments of Romance 
Languages and of German. 

Appointments: Dr. Oscar Haac—Assistant Professor of Romance Languages— 
from Yale University. Jose Garciduenas—Visiting Professor of Romance 
Languages first semester 1948-49—from the Colegio de Mejico. 

Promotions: Cortland Eyer—to Associate Professor of Romance Languages. 
Albert F. Buffington—to Professor of German. Helen Adolf—to Associate 
Professor of German. 

Retirements: Professor Leslie Burrage—after 39 years of service. 

Return from leave: Professor Nicholas Brentin—from Mexico. 


Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Virginia. Department of Romance Languages. 
Promotions: L. Paul Mller—to Associate Professor of Romance Languages. 
Rhode Island State College, Kingston, Rhode Island. Department of Modern 
Languages. 
Promotions: Beatrice S. Dimers—to Assistant Professor. 


Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin. Department of Modern Foreign Languages. 
Appointments: Paul Nestbichler—Assistant Professor of German—from the 
University of Wisconsin. Wm. F. Bottiglia—Assistant Professor and Chair- 
man of Department—from St. Lawrence University. 
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Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. Department of Romance Lan- 
guages. 
Promotions: Alfred Hower and Charles Wahl to Assistant Professor. 


University of South Dakota, Vermillion, South Dakota. Departments of French, 
German, and Spanish. 
Promotions: Alexander P. Hartman—to Professor of French and German. Inez 
Hollingsworth—to Assistant Professor of Spanish. 
Retirements: Edward M. Greene, Professor of French—after 23 years at the 
University of South Dakota. 


Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. Department of Modern Lan- 
guages. 
Resignations: Walter Silz, Professor and Head of Department of German—to 
Princeton University. 


Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. Department of German. 
Appointments: A. D. Weinberger—Associate Professor—from Union College. 


The University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Appointments: Edwin Heyse Dummer—aAssociate Professor of Germanic Lan- 
guages and Literatures—from Idaho State College. Reino Virtanen, Assistant 
Professor of Romance Languages—from the University of Wisconsin. 

Resignations: Assistant Professor of Romance Languages—to accept a position 
as Professor of Modern Languages at Baylor University John Weisert, In- 
structor in German—to be Associate Professor of Modern Languages, at the 
University of Louisville. 


Texas College, Tyler, Texas. Department of French. 
Appointments: Robert Fowler—Assistant Professor—from Atlanta University, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
Leave of absence: Dorothy Johnson Samuel—for study toward doctorate at 
Ohio State University. 


Union College, Schenectady, New York. Department of Modern Languages. 

Appointments: Dr. Hans Hainebach—Assistant Professor of German—from 
Brown University. 

Leave of absence: Norman A. Bennetton, Associate Professor of French—for 
travel and study in France. 

Resignations: Ernst Pulgram, Assistant Professor of Modern Languages—to the 
University of Michigan. Adolph D. Weinberger, Assistant Professor of Ger- 
man—to Syracuse University. Hellmut A. Hartwig, Assistant Professor of 
German—to Southern Illinois University. 


Washington College, Chestertown, Md. Department of Modern Languages. 
Appointments: McKendree R. Langley—Assistant Professor of French and 
Spanish. 
Resignations: Paul A. Solandt. 


Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Virginia. Department of Romance 
Languages. 
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Appointments: L. L. Barrett—Professor—from the University of Kansas. 


Wayne University, Detroit Michigan. Department of French Languages and Liter- 
ature. 

Leave of absence: Agnes Haughton Boss, Assistant Professor—for study and 
travel. 


Wells College, Aurora, New York. Department of Romance Languages. 
Appointments: Madeline Mauriac,—Visiting Professor in French—from 
“Unesco.” 
Leave of absence: Bluma Lang, Associate Professor—for rest and study. 


Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois. Department of Foreign Languages. 
Promotions: Fred Bruno Gerstung—to Professor of German and Linguistics. 


The Department of State, Washington, D. C. 

Appointments: John A. Floyd, M. A., Assistant Professor of Spanish and French 
at Boston University has been awarded a grant which will enable him to 
accept the position of Assistant Director of the Instituto Cultural Cubano- 
Norteamericano in Habana, Cuba, effective in September. 


The following persons have been serving for three or four years in cultural center 
work: 

Ned Carey Fahs, Ph.D., Director of Courses and Acting administrative 
Secretary of the Institute Brasil-Estados Unidos in Rio de Janeiro was 
formerly Assistant Professor of Languages at the United States Naval Acad- 
emy. 

Joseph F. Privitera, Ph.D., Director of Courses at the Uniao Cultural 
Brasil-Estados Unidos at Sao Paulo, Brazil was formerly Assistant Professor 
of Languages at St. Louis University. 

William F. Byess, Ph.D., Director of the Instituto Mexicano-Norteam- 
ericano de Relaciones Culturales in Mexico City was formerly Assistant 
Professor of Spanish at the University of Tennessee. 








Reviews 





FAIRLIE, ALISON, Leconte de Lisle’s Poems on the Barbarian Races. Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, Macmillan, New York, 1947, pp. xvi+426. 
Price, $5.50. 

The purpose of this study is indicated in questions raised by the author: ‘‘What at 


tracted ... de Lisle to the study of the barbarian races? What were his intentions in writing 
. . on [them] and how far do the poems fulfill these intentions? Is [the picture] accurate his- 
torically or... the projection of the poet’s own ideals, . . . desires and hatreds? . .. Can we 


mark any change in his attitude... ? What is the value of these works as history, and, above 
all, as poetry?” (page 383) The book is thus avowedly an attempt to complement Vianey’s 
Les sources de Leconte de Lisle (1907) by carrying out Lanson’s suggestion of 1908 that one 
should make ‘‘’/examen de tout ce que Leconte de Lisle méle de son tempérament, de ses souvenirs 
d’enfance, de ses aspirations d’adolescence, et de ses convictions d’homme fait aux matériaux 
épiques et mythologiques qu’il receuille de tous cétés.” 

The author has done a thorough job. Eleven chapters first examine de Lisle’s earlier 
attitude toward the barbarians and then his treatment of each group of legends—the Egyp- 
tian, Finnish, Celtic and the rest. These chapters are followed by a Conclusion, which under- 
takes to answer the questions stated above. Judging by the poet’s own standard—namely, 
that the writing of historical poetry ‘‘exige que le créateur se transporte tout entier a l’Epoque 
choisie et y revive exclusivement’’—Doctor Fairlie finds de Lisle far from making the impartial 
approach thus laid down. De Lisle read assiduously contemporary standard works on the 
history and legends of the various barbaric races, but into the material thereby accumulated 
he wrote many of his own ideas, convictions and feelings. Le Runoia, for example, contains a 
sustained attack on Christianity that is quite absent from its source, the Kalewala. Even when 
no such change is made in the material, the subject is often chosen because it allows expression 
of the poet’s convictions (La vigne de Nabcth, Le talion). Qain is a purely modern expression of 
the poet’s hatred of tyranny. De Lisle’s early years on the fle Bourbon also influence him in 
the Poémes barbares to draw the past as an “age compounded of liberty, vigour and beauty.” 
The pagan gods are good because they are beneficent forces of nature under whom man lives 
in freedom. Doctor Fairlie also finds that de Lisle’s struggle against the Philistinism of his own 
age led him to exalt the departed beauty and vigor of the past, with an increasing emphasis 
on force and heroic resistance to oppression. His barbaric characters are single-minded, un- 
complex, but always heroic. If the barbarian poems do not equal the best of de Lisle’s personal 
lyrics, Doctor Fairlie concludes, they are still worth reading as vivid works of great art. 
Thorough to the point of being slightly dull, the present book is a revealing study of the poet. 
It contains bibliography and index. 

Puitip W. TIMBERLAKE 
Kenyon College 
Gambier, Ohio 


Gorpon, DouGLas H. AND ToRREY, NoRMAN L., The Censoring of Diderot’s 
Encyclopédie and the Re-Established Text. Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1947, pp. vii+124. Price, $3.00. 


Various historians of French literature give only brief mention to Le Breton, publisher 
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and printer of the Encyclopédie. It would seem, therefore, that they do not attach great im- 
portance to Diderot’s quarrel with him on the matter of surreptitious last-moment suppression 
of words, sentences, paragraphs and even whole articles accepted and ready for publication. 
The authors tell us, however, and certainly with authority, that “for more than a century... 
historians have searched for evidence of the nature and extent of the deleted passages.” 

Now, through the greatest good luck and the shrewdness and alertness of Mr. Gordon, 
that evidence has been found. From the shelves of an American bookseller in Paris comes a 
remarkable historical and literary “find” which has completely answered the question of what 
might have been if Diderot, Jaucourt and a few others had been unmolested by a publisher’s 
accumulated cowardice. (Or was it rather his well-considered prudence and discretion?) 

This ‘‘find” is an extra copy, included in a splendidly-bound set of the Encyclopédie, which 
actually contains, among other items pertaining to the printing of the work, 318 pages of final 
proofs. Many of them are marked for excisions apparently by Le Breton, and some of them 
reveal testy marginal notes (heavily overrun by someone’s pen with intent to kill but still by 
good fortune decipherable in the main) in Diderot’s own hand, demanding fidelity te the sub- 
mitted text. Our authors reason that this is the only set of the Encyclopédie containing this 
extra copy, in existence and they conclude that it can be none other than one especially pre- 
pared by Le Breton for his personal possession, with the probable incidental purpose of 
justifying himself at need to posterity. 

After an exhaustive and very readable account of the origins of the Encyclopédie, and the 
ups and downs of more than twenty years in the uneasy progress of its publication in stormy 
pre-revolution France, come chapters (mainly, according to Mr. Gordon, the work of Professer 
Torrey) on “The Censor’s Black Ink” and ‘‘Nature of the Censored Material” and finally 
“The Reconstructed Text’’—that is, enough of it ‘‘to allow the reader to replace the deleted 
parts in their original context.” 

Illustrating and enlivening already lively subject-matter are the “Title Page of the 1745 
Prospectus,” ‘Le Breton’s Copy of the Condemnation of 1759,” two pages of proofs showing 
expurgations from Diderot’s article on the Pyrrhonians and the Saracens, and another showing 
one of his man-handled marginal notes to editor and printer. 

“In comparison with the whole extent of the ten folio volumes of text,” the authors agree, 
“the censored passages do not loom very large. They represent at best only the peaks lopped 
off the heights of Diderot’s audacity.” The following (italics for excisions, parentheses for 
substitutions, spellings and punctuation as given in the G. and T. text) is a sample: 

““Machiavélisme”— .. . ses derniers discours, s’il est permis d’y ajouter foi ne 

Surent pas trop édifians (furent de la derniére impiété). I] disoit qu’il aimoit mieux 

étre dans l’enfer avec Socrate, Alcibiade, César, Pompée, et les autres grands hommes 

de l’antiquité que dans le ciel avec Pierre, Paul, et les autres plats fondateurs du chris- 

tianisme. 

Gordon and Torrey remind us, in partial exculpation of Le Breton, that as publisher and 
representative of investors he was entitled to points of view overlooked in the heat of hurt 
feelings by the tempermental Diderot and the forthright Grimm. The profits expected from 
40,000 volumes of the Encyclopédie (the concluding ten volumes for 4,000 subscribers), and 
the satisfactory survival of al’ concerned in the great adventure, might well have depended 
upon a certain amount of judicious pruning—which did not, after all, destroy the philosophic 
uniqueness of the undertaking. 

As a reviewer I have nothing to say against this present book, which looks to be definitive 
in its scope. It is obviously capital for total appreciation of the Encyclopédie, and of Diderot 
and his fellow-champions of the freedom of ideas. 

A. M. WITHERS 
Concord College 
Athens, West Virginia 
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LABICHE ET MARTIN, Les trente-sept sous de M. Montaudoin, edited by S. B. 
Brodin and M. Vigneras. Dryden Press, New York, 1947, pp. 136. 
Price, $1.45. 

This is one of three comedies edited by Brodin and Vigneras in 1942 under the title of 
En scéne, also published by the Dryden Press. 

The play itself has little literary value and the plot is highly improbable, but it is lively 
and entertaining. 

The text and footnotes, which are identical with those in the En scéne edition, appear on 
the right hand pages, while questions and remarks are on the opposite side. This innovation 
is to be commended. The remarks dea] with difficult points of grammar and idioms to be found 
in the text and are both clear and concise. They supplement the quite adequate footnotes and 
a very complete vocabulary so as to make the reading of the play easy even for the less ad- 
vanced students, though perhaps not the beginners, as stated in the preface. 

Since the play is amusing, fairly easy to understand and does not require an elaborate 
setting, it would be quite satisfactory for French club productions. 

Acnés DurEAU 
Western Reserve University 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Lopes, A. R. AND YARBRO, J. D., Bonjour! F. S. Crofts, New York, 1947, 
pp. 56. Price, $.50. 


This pamphlet contains seventy-eight ‘‘one-minute dialogues” in French, designed for 
oral drill with expressions which commonly occur in every-day conversation. Thus the student 
may become thoroughly familiar with “practical” examples involving grammatical principles 
and basic idioms which can later be analyzed and explained theoretically. These dialogs ‘“‘may 
accompany any standard genera! text in beginning or early intermediate courses.” The preface 
gives definite suggestions as to the manner of using them in class. Each of these conversational 
units bears a title which immediately identifies it by being an outstanding phrase from the 
dialog itself. 

It may be questioned whether any useful purpose is served by accompanying each dialog 
with an English translation. While these translations seem better than the textbook average, 
there are details in which one may feel that the tone is unduly altered. After all, what an 
honest “‘translation” frequently shows is not ‘how one says that in French” but rather the 
different idea which, in the given situation, a Frenchman expresses instead. Since the purpose 
is drill in speaking French, escape from English speech-patterns should be as complete as 
possible. 

In compact form this booklet offers “live” practice-material which many a teacher may 
find valuable. 

Louis FoLey 
Ecole Champlain 
Ferrisburg, Vermont 


MOLiERE, Le bourgeois gentilhomme, edited by Adolphe and Henriette 
Dickman. Dryden Press, New York, 1947, pp. xiii+185. Price, $1.85. 


The Dryden Press has recently added to the already numerous class-room editions of Le 
bourgeois gentilhomme another prepared by Professors Dickman under the general editorship of 
Frederic Ernst. The present text conforms essentially to the plan employed by Ernst and 
Schwarz in their Lectures Francaises Elementary and Lectures Francaises Intermediate. The 
laudable aim of the editors in seeking to introduce the student as early as is feasible to this 
delightful piece of Moliére has been achieved through what is termed a “conversational ap- 
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proach.”’ The complete text appears on the right-hand page while the left carries questions and 
notes. The convenience of this format which makes for much speedier reading by reducing to a 
minimum the use of the post-text vocabulary has been widely illustrated in the past decade. 
The special contribution of the Professors Dickman has, however, been in the thorough and 
eminently useful questions which follow seriatim the action of the comedy—thus stimulating 
an orderly and logical discussion. The teacher can easily devote a full recitation period to con- 
versation alone if he so desires. These questions deserve a word of commendation in that they 
are so well worded and complete in idea that there is little need for invention upon the part 
of the teacher. The purely action questions are occasionally varied by thought-provoking 
queries which require the students to do more than pick from the printed page the words 
required for an answer. The thoroughness and the comprehensiveness of this aid reduces the 
teacher’s effort to the minimum. 

The copious notes recast into modern French all peculiarly seventeenth century con- 
structions, offer some interesting sidelights on the origin of certain French idioms and proverbs 
and resolve any difliculties relating to literary and historical] allusions. 

The introduction includes a thumbnail description of the playwright, several interesting 
paragraphs on the history of the play and a brief analysis and description of the characters. 

The vocabulary of approximately twenty pages omits very few words that are identical in 
spelling and meaning in both languages as well as a few expressions which are explained in the 
bountiful notes. All irregular verb forms, so essential at this stage of the students’ preparation, 
are also completely listed in this section. However, in view of the great assistance given in the 
notes, one is almost tempted to question the need of a separate vocabulary. 

The following errata were observed: Se je pouvais ravir votre coeur, je seraisi... (si for 
se), p. 125, line 17; je suit tout d vous... (omit £), p. 80, note 1; the translation of Précieux as 
“the pedants,” p. 10, note 21, is certainly open to question as is the printing of the titles on the 
book cover: Lectures Francaises Elementary and Lectures Francaises Intermediate.” 

While there may be certain objections to the fulsome aids presented in the notes, the fact 
that this delightfully gay satire on the newly rich is made accessible to second year students of 
college French is ample compensation. 

GERARD J. HASENAUER 
Muhlenberg College 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 


SEWARD, RosBertT D., Dictionary of French Deceptive Cognates. S. F. Vanni, 
New York, 1947, pp. 227. Price, $3.50. 


This small dictionary does not purport to be exhaustive or to be altogether logical in its 
manner of handling ‘‘cognates.” It is based, however, upon experience in trying to avoid the 
more conspicuous of “‘perennial stumbling-blocks,” the headlong misunderstandings which so 
frequently result from guessing that a French word has the same meaning as an English word 
which resembles it or is etymologically related. By setting up “warning flags” to make students 
wary of such misleading resemblances, this book may help to teach a very important lesson in 
the study of language—one indeed which a great many people never learn. 

The book is slightly marred by a few typographical errors—for example, “une bl4me” 
(p. 181) or the omission of ‘“‘Deceptive” in the title on the title-page and of “French” when 
the title is mentioned in the Foreword. The title, moreover, hardly sounds like idiomatic 
English. Perhaps the natural expression, deceptive French cognates, was renounced in order to 
identify the work more immediately by having the word “French” come first. At any rate, 
such details need not affect the usefulness of this serious contribution to better language- 
teaching. 

Louis FOLEY 
Ecole Champlain 
Ferrisburg, Vermont 
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ApPELT, E. P., AND HANHARDT, A. M., Deutsche Gesprache. D. C. Heath, 
Boston, 1947, pp. viii+212. Price, $1.56. 


The authors of this attractive book have contributed an interesting addition to the ever- 
expanding list of recent books which stress oral training in the study of German. The conversa- 
tions in this volume had previously been published in the Jugend post where they were widely 
used and approved in secondary school and college German classes. In response to requests 
that the material be published as a textbook, with exercises and vocabulary, the authors have 
put the Gesprdche into more permanent and usable form. 

Unlike some conversation manuals which heavily emphasize the vocabulary of traveling, 
or books in which the background is specifically German, the short, lively conversations in 
Deutsche Ges priche deal with situations which might occur any day in the life of an American 
student. As stated in the foreword, the authors have made an effort “‘to acquaint the student 
with a spoken German that he can use in natural situations on the campus, in his home, or 
wherever he might, under American or foreign conditions, meet an individual who also speaks 
German.” It is to the credit of the authors that they have not erroneously assumed that many 
American students who learn to speak a little German correctly and fluently will travel abroad, 
and must be prepared to pass the time of day chatting with a German farmer about green 
fodder, milch cows, harrows, seeders and threshing machines! 

Deutsche Ges priche differs in other respects from some books of its type. It is equally well 
adaptable for use in courses in which conversation or memorization is stressed, or in classes 
where major emphasis is placed on reading, leaving only a minimum of time for oral work. 
Since the book may be used as a reading text, English translations of the conversations are 
not included. However, all translations of idiomatic expressions and of numerous grammatical 
constructions used in the text have been entered under key words in the end-vocabulary, which 
is complete and has been prepared with great care. 

The main body of material consists of thirty-eight brief conversations averaging forty lines 
or roughly one and one-third pages in length. The topics covered extend over a wide range of 
natural and spontaneous everyday situations. Within the Gesprdéche one finds a variety of 
basic, idiomatic expressions used in every-day Gerinan, and the expressions are repeated 
several times. Common expressions from one conversation are frequently repeated in succeed- 
ing conversations. 

The vocabulary used in the Gesprache has not been graded. The authors have adhered to 
the principle of introducing an adequate vocabulary to carry on a natural conversation within 
the framework of the topic under discussion. The conversations need not be taken up in order. 
They may be used in any sequence to meet the needs of the class. In courses emphasizing the 
oral-aural approach, the selections are brief enough to be memorized conveniently by the 
student in one preparation. If the material is used for reading, several selections might be 
taken up in one recitation. 

In addition to the Gesprache, four little plays have been included. These simple Spiele, 
graduated in length and difficulty, lend themeslves to reading or to acting. They may be 
performed in the classroom with only the most rudimentary stage properties. 

The exercises which follow each Gesprach are divided into three parts. Fragen test com- 
prehension and afford opportunity for further use of the vocabulary of the conversation. 
Ubungen stress selected topics of grammar review and vocabulary-building (synonyms, an- 
tonyms, word-families and the like). Aufgaben suggest topics in which the student may spon- 
taneously employ the vocabulary he has mastered in the Gesprdche and Fragen. 

The entire book has been set in Roman type. The printing is clear, and the proofreading 
has been meticulously done. The reviewer detected only the following typographical errors: 
Jind for sind (126: 19); Dackdecker for Dachdecker (144: 4); vor halb for vor halb zwei (7: 23). 

Deutsche Gespriche merits the careful consideration of instructors considering adoption of 
a book of this type. 

LAURENCE E. GEMEINHARDT 

Wesleyan University 
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FEHLAU, ULAND E., Fundamental German. Harper, New York, 1947, pp. 
xv+240. Price, $2.50. 


The Army Specialized Training Program with its emphasis on the oral and aural ap- 
proach has set the pattern for almost all elementary grammars that have been published in 
recent years. Fundamental German is no exception. Though the author has attempted ‘“‘to 
keep to the middle way,” he admittedly puts the main stress on ‘aural comprehension and 
oral proficiency.” The teaching of reading is only his secondary objective. 

The book is divided into twenty-four lessons. Each lesson offers material for drill in 
grammar, conversation and reading sufficient for at least two hours of work in class. The main 
text forms a connected account of student life in an American college town. Since the gram- 
matical exercises are based on these lively descriptions of typical college life, the student will, 
without doubt, acquire a vocabulary which should be very useful if he tries to practice his 
newly gained knowledge outside the classroom. 

The basic rules of grammar are stated in concise form. The early introduction of the 
modal auxiliaries in Lesson Five is unusual, but no one can deny that the modals are very 
expedient tools for effective conversation. Though the conversational approach may justify 
this deviation from a more conventional presentation of grammar, one might easily question 
the need for burdening the student with some subjunctive forms of the modals in Lesson Seven. 
Not much will be gained from the appended brief information that these forms are the sub- 
junctive type 2 of the modals. 

English topics and German model conversations provide for further practice in composi- 
tion and conversation. A worth-while introduction to representative works and authors of 
German literature is offered in the supplementary readings. Beginning with the Hildebrandslied 
and ending with a poem by Richard Dehmel, these selections are a welcome change from the 
customary trip to Germany. 

The merits of Fundamental German are also the source of its most striking shortcomings. 
In order to make this text lively and interesting, the author introduces his active vocabulary 
at the rate of about forty new words a lesson. To this active vocabulary of about 830 words he 
adds in the supplementary exercises and read'ngs not, as he claims, “several hundred” passive 
words but actually more than 700 additional words. Such a large vocabulary would still be 
within reason if its selection had been guided by a greater concern for frequency counts. The 
high frequency of the component parts of such uncommon compounds as Farbenpracht, Zug- 
fiihrer, Hauptrolle, Sprungtuch and einleuchten hardly justifies their active use in a beginners’ 
book. In addition the author uses in the grammatical exercises more than forty words which 
are not listed in Wadepuhl and Morgan’s Minimum Standard German Vocabulary. The essential 
task of increasing the student’s passive vocabulary through the study of cognates and word- 
families is left entirely to the instructor’s resourcefulness. 

The use of accent marks for all words with inseparable prefixes seems superfluous as long 
as it was pointed out both in the introduetion and on page 73 that inseparable prefixes never 
carry the accent. The extensive use of two accent marks on many compound nouns is much too 
arbitrary. If it is necessary to resort to double marks to indicate a secondary accent in words 
like Ba’dezim'mer or Man'nerstim'me, why are there no marks on Liederdichter, Umsteigkarte, 
Rettungswagen and many others? In the case of Bar’baros'sa the student will be misled by an 
introductory note which states that the second mark denotes secondary stress. 

In spite of these inadequacies of Fundamental German there is no doubt that the student 
and teacher will enjoy equally the stimulating vividness and broad scope of its reading mate- 
rial. It should be particularly adaptable for a plan of instruction that aims at oral proficiency 
and allows sufficient time for oral practice in the classroom. 

O. PauL STRAUBINGER 

University of California 

Berkeley 
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Four German Stories, edited by Margaret W. Pfaffle and George H. Danton, 
with illustrations by Edwzrd C. Caswell. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1947, pp. viii+290. Price, $2.00. 


The reading material which the editors have gathered under the non-revealing title of 
Four German Stories consists of nineteenth-century prose narratives. The first two tales are 
Storm’s Immensee and Gersticker’s Germelshausen. These perennially favorite readings for 
students in elementary German require no introduction. During the past half century, singly 
or in collections, they have repeatedly been published in many types of school editions. Riehl’s 
Burg Neideck, which also has appeared previously in at least four school editions, and Meyer’s 
Plautus im Nonnenkloster complete the quartet of stories which make up this new collection. 

The editors do not suggest at what stage in the student’s course Four German Stories 
might be used to best advantage. Jmmensee and Germelshausen have traditionally been taken 
up in the second semester, but most students would doubtless find Plautus im Nonnenkloster 
rather difficult reading until well along in their second year of the study of German. If the 
book were used in a second-year course, Burg Neideck and Plautus im Nonnenkloster might be 
taken up intensively in the classroom, and one or both of the other stories could be assigned 
for more rapid outside reading. Or if a class started in the second semester with Germelshausen 
and Jmmensee, one or both of the more difficult stories might be postponed until the third (or 
fourth) semester. 

Each of the stories in this book has been prefaced by a brief explanatory paragraph about 
the author. Notes which explain grammatical constructions, translate knotty passages or pro- 
vide explanatory information have been printed at the bottom of the page, and they are num- 
bered consecutively in each story. These aids to the student are numerous; they total 671, of 
which 224 are on Immensee. The notes should clarify all difficulties in translation which the 
student might encounter, and they should facilitate a clear comprehension of the stories. In 
their brief remark about the end-vocabulary the editors state only that “the usual abbrevia- 
tions will be found,” but sampling indicates that the vocabulary is complete. Words explained 
in the notes are also entered in the vocabulary. There are no exercises or sets of questions based 
on the reading. 

Eight pleasing drawings (two in each story) in which the spirit of the passages illustrated 
is successfully captured add to the general attractive appearance of the book. 

The editors have not indicated which edition of Jmmensee the present text follows. The 
reviewer noted a few readings which vary from the ‘most authentic” text that Professor Zeydel 
secured for his school edition of Storm’s story published in 1926. 

In spite of obviously careful proofreading the following printer’s errors were observed: 
Schulmeistere for Schulmeisterei (103: 20); Rena ssance- for Renaissance- (115: 7); merkwiird gen 
for merkwirdigen (129: 16); ch for ich (146: 6 and 147: 19); Herrscha tspferden for Herrschafts- 
pferden (147: 10); tirstlichen for fiirstlichen (147: 11); Ubr gens for Ubrigens (149: 21); n cht for 
nicht (160: 21); Umbwiirdigheit for Unwiirdigheit (163: 20); mittei en for mitteilen (168: 21); 
a period should replace the question mark at the end of note 93 (175); the wrong font was used 
(104: 14 and 111: 15, 17, 18, 19). 

It goes without saying that the choice of stories included in any collection will not satisfy 
everybody. Instructors who approve the selection should find Four German Stories a service- 
able reading text. 

LAURENCE E, GEMEINHARDT 
Wesleyan University 
Middletown, Connecticut 


REHDER, HELMUT AND TWADDELL, FREEMAN, German. Henry Holt, New 
York, 1947, pp. xii+327-+-xliv. Price, $2.50. 


This is a major attempt at “presenting the German language to American students” 
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predominantly, if not exclusively, by the oral method. The authors’ earlier Conversational 
German furnished much of the material and the method suggested: mimicry-memorizing. 
The authors aim at furnishing the student with an “all-purpose competence in German.” 
Thus the book “presents material for both speaking and reading practice.” Oral work is stressed 
in the beginning, with increasing emphasis on reading practice later. Points of grammar are 
presented in Grammatical Notes, “inductive at first, systematic later.” The authors suggest 
that the emphasis may be shifted from the oral work to the reading, should reading ability 
(“however defined”’) be the objective of the course. They have tried ‘‘to avoid using the Ger- 
man language as a mere vehicle to teach German grammar.” Hence ‘grammatical discussions 
are kept to a minimum of content.” Fundamentals of German Grammar (Rehder-Twaddell) 
is suggested for correlated use. The six pages of Introduction contain detailed instructions on 
the use of the book. 

There are 319 pages of text, divided into Sections I-XII, subdivided into thirty-eight 
Units. The German-English vocabulary runs to thirty-three pages, the English-German to 
ten and one half pages. Each Unit consists of numbered conversational sentences, variation 
drills, one or more practice conversations, grammatical notes and practice, written assignment, 
conversation drills and free conversation themes. Sections I-XI inclusive are followed by 
Reading Sections of increasing length. Each of these has Grammatical Notes appended, usually 
of asummary nature. These reading sections “give practice in the comprehension of material 
which has already been learned orally.”” New vocabulary is included in each. Thus the topics 
are essentially the same in the conversational parts and the reading paragraphs. A cursory 
survey of these topics reveals the following range: finding your way; getting things; introduc- 
tions; barber; renting a room; railroad; the fire; dentist; drugstore; howsekeeping ; perils of the big 
city (/); taxi ride; a party; meeting directors, young people, artists, a leading lady (!). There are 
also, in Units 34, 36 and 37, at the end of the book readings on Tannhduser, Die Vier Reiter, 
Rudolf Diesel. The book concentrates on every-day topics of life as it might be experienced by 
a traveler or was experienced by the ASTP student whose presence in college a few years ago 
furnished the starting point for this book. The difficulty of the reading matter (“‘moderate”’) 
can best be judged by samples: Unit 36, Die Vier Reiter: ‘‘Vier grimmige Reiter reiten durch die 
Welt. Niemand weiss, woher sie kommen. Hinter ihnen steigen Wolken aus der dunklen Nacht, 
vor thnen liegt ein weites Feld. Drei von den Reitern sitzen auf schweren Pferden mit breiten Riicken. 
Ein vierter Reiter reitet neben ihnen auf einer diinnen, mageren Mahre. Wer sind die Reiter? Wie 
sehen sie aus?” Unit 37, Diesel: “Diesels Erfindung hat dem modernen Menschengrosse Dienste 
geleistet. Der Brennstoff des Diesel-Motors ist billig und eplodiert nicht. Ein ‘Diesel’ arbeitet 
Sparsam und kann ohne lange Vorbereitungen in Gang gebracht werden. Er ist das Resultai langer 
und fleissiger Arbeit....” 

Even extensive samples from the Grammatical Notes would not convey an adequate pic- 
ture of the “departure from the traditional’ (die- das-, der-words instead of genders; dies- 
words instead of der-words; du and ihr introduced in Unit 33, p. 273; requests: Geben Sie mir 
... “have the infinitive form of the verb, followed immediately by Sie... ”’). 

There are sixteen pages of excellent photographs, ranging from the customary scenes 
along the Rhine, streets in quaint towns to school-room scenes (teacher in boots!) and neon 
lighting. Their “ante-bellum” character is in striking contrast to the up-to-date method and 
content of the book; the same might be said of the three pages (!) of menu from the Hotel Vier 
Jahreszeiten, 

The arrangement of the book is clear and consistent. It seems remarkably free from print- 
ing errors. The very small number of Anglicisms or un-German expressions do not detract 
from the basic value of the book. (Examples: “Machen Sie und Ihre Sohne die Arbeit ganz 
allein?” “Natiirlich nicht”; “Was wiinschen Sie, bitte?” “Ich méchte eine Zigarette haben.”) 

H. R. BOENINGER 
Stanford University 
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REHDER, HELMUT AND TWADDELL, W. F., German Area Readings. Henry 
Holt, New York, 1947, pp. ix+173+-xIlvi. Price, $1.90 (paper-bound). 


The authors of Conversational German and German have shown in this volume that the 
oral method, as generally practiced in AST programs and followed in the above-mentioned 
beginning books, can even be continued in a reading course. This book “‘is designed for use 
during the second hundred class hours.” It is primarily ‘‘to provide vocabulary practice for 
the student who has completed the introductory phase of his study.” It also is to provide prac- 
tice in sentence structure which most frequently causes difficulty in reading. An attempt 
has been made to separate these two aims somewhat within the “units.” 

There are six such units, each of which includes a summary with restricted vocabulary, 
written in elementary style. The student is advised to try to understand these summaries 
without recourse to vocabulary lists. The vocabulary practice sections, which follow, consist 
of numbered sentences or groups of sentences with somewhat wider vocabulary than the sum- 
maries, in simple style. The arrangement of these sentences in a (right-hand) column permits 
printing their English rendition in the opposite (left-hand) column. Thus any new words are 
introduced in context both in German and in English. Use of the end-vocabulary is thereby 
discouraged or made unnecessary. Vocabulary checks either follow or are interspersed in the 
sentences. They are lists of words selected from the sentences; no English meaning is given, for 
the student is expected merely to check whether he knows the words. If not, he is to re-read 
the sentence in which they occur. There are also whole sentences to be treated in a similar 
manner, as well as completion exercises. The second part of each unit consists of the reading 
practice where “‘sentence structure is the chief concern, and the style is intended to be moder- 
ately complex.” Check questions in German, to be answered in English, are appended to each 
unit’s reading. There is also, as a further test of understanding, for each unit an exercise in 
matching half sentences. 

The sub-heading of the book is “‘the natural setting.” The fact that this is numbered sug- 
gests other reading texts to follow with the same title. The ‘‘natural setting” deals with geo- 
graphical facts of the German language area, with a predominance of descriptions of the 
German scene proper. The only exception seems to be the vocabulary practice section in unit 
three, where the American geographical scene is taken as the basis for pertinent—if elementary 
—discussion of geological, geographical and climatic conditions. Just as this subject matter is 
alien to the ““German Area” contents of the book, the descriptive list of mountains in this area 
seems alien to the character of the book as a whole. This list gives after the German name of 
the mountain a description—travel-guide fashion: ‘‘Kénigstuhl (566m), impressive mountain 
ridge . . . visited by lovers of romance (Heidelberg castle), by stargazers (observatory), and by 
lazy gourmets (coffee and pastry shop accessible by cable car)’ (!); or: “Loreley (200m), cliff 
on the Rhine . . . , hazardous for skippers who are susceptible to girls with golden hair and good 
singing voices.”’ Units two, three, four and five are followed by grammatical discussions and 
explanations on the following topics: reflexives; articles, demonstratives, relatives; the gene- 
tive; participles. Examples from the text are cited to illustrate these discussions, which use the 
same informal approach followed in the authors’ basic book, German. 

The book is attractive, with a profusion of good and typical photographs as well as draw- 
ings, sketches, maps and the like. 

The errors in German idiom which seem to be unavoidable in a text, which, after all, is 
“made,” also appear here now and then. Examples: p. 5: “Die Schweiz wird von grisseren 
Nachbarn umgeben”; p. 33: the use of Sie between persons who call each other by their first 
names; p. 34: a peculiar use of vorhin, implying a much longer lapse of time than customary; 
p. 91: an erroneous use of bzw, instead of oder; p. 98: “‘ . . . die deutschen Mittelgebirge. Sie sind 
was die Geologen ...2u nennen Pflegen. No attempt was made to list all expressions which 
seemed unidiomatic to this reviewer. The essentially German character of the text sections is 
not materially altered by such expressions. 
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This book will prove a welcome and stimulating new experience in giving a first reading 
course for those who have tired of reading ‘‘a story.” 
H. R. BOENINGER 
Stanford University 


HEFLIN, ALDEN R. AND CHANDLER, RICHARD E., Risas y sonrisas. American 
Book Company, New York, 1948, pp. viii+106. Price, $1.40. 


This little book is made up of thirty-eight anecdotes, arranged in order of increasing diffi- 
culty, with short and easy drills in conversation based on each story. Each one of the selections 
can be covered in a single assignment. 

In order to maintain interest, the authors have chosen situations intended to appeal to 
the students’ sense of humor. Some of the anecdotes seem typically Spanish while others cover 
a much wider range of territory in their settings. 

No attempt has been made to follow any work list because of the difficulties that would 
inevitably arise in conveying the humor with too restricted a vocabulary. However, many 
cognates are used and a large per cent of the words that form the vocabulary are of high fre- 
quency while nearly all of them are practical. Constructions that might offer some difficulty 
and idiomatic uses of certain words are clearly explained in the footnotes. 

This text is well-adapted to intensive study and conversational practice. Pupils who have 
completed an elementary grammar and some reading will find it helpful as a connecting link 
between the work that they have already covered and more advanced study. 

WittraMm C, ZELLARS 
Louisiana College 
Pineville, Louisiana 


The Interludes of Cervantes, translated from the Spanish with a preface and 
notes by S. Griswold Morley. Princeton Univeristy Press, Princeton, 
New Jersey, 1948, pp. x +223. Price, $3.00. . 


Professor Morley has translated the eight Jnterludes which Cervantes published in 1615 
in his Oc .» comedias y ocho entremeses. They are El juez de los divorcios, El rufién viudo, La 
eleccién de los alcaldes de Daganga, La guarda cuydadosa, El vizcayno fingido, El retablo de las 
maravillas, La cueva de Salamanca and EI viejo zeloso. In his Preface, Professor Morley recalls 
Cervantes’ own statement that neither the comedias nor the entremeses had ever been performed 
and that, tired of waiting, he decided to sell them to a publisher to get some small profit from 
them. 

Following a definition of entremés and a brief explanation of its function as a between-act 
filler for the comedia, the Preface recalls Cervantes’ excellence in the genre and that, among the 
master’s writings, only the Quijote and the Novelas ejem plares are superior. It informs the reader 
that the translation attempts to reproduce the slangy quality of Cervantes’ prose, but without 
using an idiom that might be incomprehensible to later generations than our own. When on 
occasion the translator is uncertain of the meaning of an obscure item, a note warns the reader 
to that effect. Such occasions are rare—they number only three, to be exact—since Professor 
Morley’s well-known competence in the language of the Golden Age is supplemented by that 
of other scholars of repute, whom he consulted on difficult items. The translator was especially 
fortunate in the fact that the late Profesor Schevill examined the manuscript of the transla- 
tion line by line, making suggestions which were incorporated in the final draft. The Schevill- 
Bonilla edition of the entremeses was at hand for constant consultation. The happy result is 
undoubtedly the most accurate translation possible. The translation strikes a sensible medium 
between a close adherence to a word-for-word rendition and a free interpretation for idea. It 
is of interest to observe that in order to get a more racy prose Professor Morley has shortened 
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many of Cervantes’ long sentences. His English equivalent of the sham Biscayan’s bad Spanish 
is amusing and cleverly contrived (page 127 ff.). Although he preferred to translate as prose 
the two Interludes which Cervantes wrote in verse, his turning into verse of the doggerel pas- 
sages in several of the plays is effective and entertaining. 

Although the title of the volume does not necessarily imply that it contains other than 
the English version of the entremeses, it is a pleasure to find that the Spanish text is provided 
also. This text (it is that of the Schevill-Bonilla edition, which is the same as that of the prin- 
ceps) is on each evenly-numbered page; its translation is on the opposite page. The Notes— 
since the edition is obviously meant to be a semi-popular one—are those few considered indis- 
pensable for this type of volume. 

The Preface concludes with a brief discussion of Cervantes’ attitude toward his /nterludes: 
his intention that they should be interpreted as broad farce. The master’s liking for low-life 
is shown nowhere better than in these short pieces; the gypsies, the bullies, the trulls, the vaga- 
bonds, the rascally students that he knew and loved appear in his pages. Professor Morley 
recalls that “the bravos and their women particularly amused him, and their bombastic swag- 
ger moved him toa sort of amazed admiration.” They are “objects of sympathetic humor with- 
out a trace of the bitter satire which they inspired in Quevedo.” Cervantes’ gift of creating 
both character and caricature in a few strokes is illustrated wonderfully well in the Interludes. 

It is inevitable that the reader familiar with Spanish may differ now and then from the 
translator’s judgement. Minor items open to mild question are ‘“‘me”’ of page 11, line 19, trans- 
lated from /e of the opposite page, and es of page 170, line 31 (counting the stage direction), 
translated as “‘was.”” One may question more seriously the advisability of including in the 
translation a phrase which does not exist in the Spanish version at all, and which might have 
gone into the Notes instead; this is the phrase “‘all famous for their wines” on page 59, lines 
11-12. On page 62, line 15, a abieruadas has no corresponding English translation; it needs 
a Note (Schevill-Bonilla acknowledge the item as difficult and puzzling). Salir allobo al camino, 
como la gansa de Cantipalos (page 132, lines 23-24) has a translation for which the reviewer 
indeed could not suggest a better, but which seems to be a guess on the translator’s part, un- 
less he has information on the item that was not available to Schevill and Bonilla. An error 
occurs on page 16, line 16; ya parleras foliows the Schevill-Bonilla text, but its translation on 
the opposite page, ‘‘and partners,”’ uses the variant y aparceras of the Schevill-Bonilla Note 
to the passage. (The Schevill-Bonilla Note, which agrees that y aparceras makes better sense 
—in the meaning “and partners”?—does not suggest the possible origin of the variant: that 
it got into certain of the Spanish texts, whether from Cervantes’ pen or from some other 
source, through its similarity of meaning with parleras. A parcero had an alternate form, alpar- 
cero, now archaic, which, according to the 1925 edition of the Academy Dictionary, is an 
Aragonism and is an adjective applied to “la persona habladora y chismosa.”” The Academy 
Dictionary also states that aparcera is archaic for manceba.) 

The appearance of the volume is unusually handsome; it will make an attractive addition 
to one’s shelves. The drawing of the title-page and jacket is cleverly in keeping with the vol- 
ume’s content. The reviewer found no errors of a purely typographical nature—a rather re- 
markable circumstance and proof of the extreme care with which the volume was edited. Line 
3 of page 41, however, omits the translation of Entrase el vn musico of the Spanish text. A simi- 
lar omission occurs on page 151: Entranse todos of the opposite page, line 24, has no English 
counterpart. Two of the Notes are reversed; for Note 18 on page 115, read Note 19 on page 221; 
for Note 19 on page 117, read Note 18 on page 221. 

Professor Morley’s statement (Preface, page v) that Cervantes had no bitterness in his 
failure as a playwright would be disputed by dofia Blanca de los Rfos; the sefiora, in her recent 
Obras de Tirso de Molina, volume I, insists that Cervantes could not be reconciled to his fail- 
ure; that he was very bitter toward Lope, his great rival for theatrical success, and especially 
toward Tirso, Lope’s disciple and very articulate and aggressive apologist for the new comedia 
which had made impossible Cervantes’ success as a dramatist. The initial reaction to dofia 
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Blanca’s thesis has been one of skepticism, but Cervantists and students of Lope and Tirso 
will, no doubt, give it further study for some time to come. A partial vindication of the sefiora’s 
conviction may possibly be read in Cervantes’ expressed contempt for the poetas cémicos whom 
Chirinos ‘‘brushes off” as unworthy of naming (see pages 148-150). 
GERALD E. WADE 
University of Tennessee 


Qurroca, Horacio, Anaconda, edited by Willis Knapp Jones and Glenn 
Barr. D. C. Heath, Boston, 1948, pp. iv+63. Price, $.60. 


Horacio Quioga’s masterpiece, A maconda, joins, as Book Four Alternate Series, the family 
of D. C. Heath graded readers. This Spanish American classic introduces the student to an 
author recognized the world over as one of the great artists in the field of the short story. 

Anaconda is the strange and fascinating yarn of reptile versus man in the exotic setting of 
the South American jungle. The age-old feud turns to open warfare after the Congreso de ser- 
pientes convenes and makes its fatal decision. 

Students will enjoy the weird plot, as well as the smooth flow of clear and understandable 
Spanish that marks Quiroga’s style. Teachers will be happy to use a text that so closely paral- 
lels the original 

The present version of Anaconda contains, exclusive of proper names, a vocabulary of 
1011 words, with only some 225 new words and idioms. It should become a welcome and popu- 
lar addition to the graded texts of first year level. 

Joun E. KELLER 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


SARMIENTO, Dominco Faustino, A Sarmiento Anthology, translated by 
Stuart Edgar Grummon and edited by Allison Williams Bunkley. 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, New Jersey, 1948, pp. 337. 
Price, $5.00. 


It seems incredible that until publication of this book only one of Sarmiento’s important 
works had been translated into English. (Mrs. Horace Mann’s translation of Facundo in 1865 
has never been republished.) This new anthology, then, is obviously long overdue. It is a book 
which we teachers of Latin American literature can recommend strongly to our colleagues in 
the social sciences, and such a recommendation cannot be made for all books from our field. 

Mr. Bunkley’s introduction is well done. He acknowledges his debt to Ricardo Rojas and 
to E. Martinez Estrada for their recent studies on Sarmiento’s, but he points out that “there 
has been nothing approaching a satisfactory life of Sarmiento in English . . . andin the Spanish 
world itself, in spite of voluminous and extensive study, Sarmiento’s true genius has not been 
fully explored.” While admitting that the positivistic approach has “paved the way for a more 
revealing study,” he warns that “‘a titanic figure that branched out in all directions, that ex- 
perienced great fissures and conflicts within its own being, is an unsatisfactory subject for 
positivism.” The biographical material is divided into five convenient periods: The Early 
Education (1811-1840), Exile and Maturity (1840-1851), Victory (1851-1874), The Repudia- 
tion (1874-1887) and The End (1887-1888). 

The anthology itself consists of the following sections: Provincial Recollections, Facundo, 
On Journalism, Travels in the United States in 1847, The United States in the Sixties, On Educa- 
tion and Political Thought. The selections obviously follow a chronological pattern based on 
the author’s life rather than the date of publication of the works. The passages from the Pro- 
vincial Recollections include a description of the environment in which Sarmiento was reared, a 
long tribute to his mother, an account of his home life and a highly interesting discussion of his 
early education. The Facundo selections are the stock excerpts from the description of life on 
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the pampa and a few dramatic episodes in the life of Facundo. Sarmiento’s strict honesty and 
passion for reform are vividly evident in the short discussion of journalism which deals largely 
with his bitter feuding while a resident of Chile. 

In spite of our primary interest in Latin American affairs, the penetrating account of life 
in the United States a century ago has always been quite fascinating, and it is this part of the 
anthology which many teachers of American history will enjoy thoroughly. Discounting his 
rather naive exaggeration of facts and his tendency to see our country through rose-colored 
glasses, nevertheless we are delighted by Sarmiento’s keen observations on customs and man- 
ners which are as typical of our national character today as they were one hundred years ago. 
His descriptions of small-town life, crude manners, the honeymoon, vital energy, travel mania 
and infinite vision of the Yankees are marvelous reading. And being written for Latin American 
readers, the reports reveal again the missionary zeal of the author, who must constantly com- 
pare what he sees with what he has left behind on the other continent. ““The United States is 
to be found in complete miniature in the village,” he writes. How many other foreign observers 
have cealized this fact? He claims that “if God were suddenly to call the world to judgment He 
would surprise two-thirds of the American population on the road like ants.” Overawed by the 
grandeur of our hotels, he says, “I now believe in demecracy. I believe in everything. I pardon 
the Puritans, even that man who was consuming straight tomato sauce, with his knife, before 
the soup course.” Referring to the Yankee’s eternal haste and “democratic” curiosity, he 
facetiously states, ““The North American reserves two minutes for breakfast. five for dinner, 
ten for a smoke or a chew of tobacco, and all the rest of the day to looking at the paper that 
you are reading—the only newspaper that interests him, because someone else is reading it.” 
But the sharp vision of Sarmiento is equally noteworthy in his more serious appraisal of the 
future of our nation. He forecasts with remarkable accuracy the rapid development of Yankee 
civilization, exhibiting a profound knowledge of geographical, racial and political factors which 
would influence the growth of the republic. And always one feels that he is comparing what he 
sees with his own beloved homeland. 

Sarmiento’s tremendous intellectual curiosity, amazingly active mind and honest good- 
will are apparent in the short account he gives of his last chat with Mr. Seward at the end of 
his diplomatic mission. He justifies his continual absence from Washington, center of diplo- 
matic activities, thus: “If a diplomat’s mission is to cultivate good relations, I have more than 
fulfilled mine. What is not known cannot be appreciated, and I have devoted the money 
which another would have spent on dinnersand a carriage, to traveling about the United States, 
studying its institutions, visiting its public establishments, and mingling with its people, 
while the diplomatic corps plays omber in Washington. Not only are the European ministers 
ignorant about the United States after ten years of residence, but even the South American 
ministers return home no better off. I shall make this country known in Argentina, and their 
relations will always be cordial.’”” How many times have we language teachers expressed the 
same sentiments! 

The section concerning education contains an essay on ‘The Importance of Education,” 
a few words about the importance of handwriting, some rules for reading a book and a letter 
to Mrs. Mann concerning the value of exchanging teachers between Argentina and the United 
States. The political thought of the author is represented by an early Chilean article on strong 
governments, a report on the condition of South American republics in 1852 prepared for the 
Historical Institute of France and the famous address to the Rhode Island Historical Society. 

Mr. Grummon’s translation is excellent craftsmanship. The rather careless, conversa- 
tional tone of the verbose Sarmiento is faithfully preserved in the English, and the frequently 
boring portions of his rambling works are naturally excluded. This is one virtue of an anthol- 
ogy. 

R. H. ARMITAGE 
Ohio State University 
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